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THE CANONISATION OF TWO NEW SAINTS.’ 


BY PROF, G. M. FIAMINGO. 


HE UNCOMPROMISING among the Italian faithful, those 

who do not know how to accommodate themselves to a state 

of things resulting from the absence of the temporal power of the 

Papacy, and who even to-day are speaking and writing in favor of 

restoring the rule of the Vatican, urge as among their strongest 

arguments that the Vatican is wanting in the necessary liberty for 
completely performing all its religious and spiritual functions. 

Now, if anything is true it is this: that if the presence of the 
Italian Government at Rome has really put a stop to the feasts and 
religious processions in the streets, and has therefore operated as a 
moderating influence upon religious ceremonies, nothing has been 
more beneficial to Catholicism itself than that very fact. 

The religion of Jesus Christ, which grew up slowly in the 
spirit of the Semitic race even before Christ came into the world, 
was in the nature of a reaction against the voluptuous worship of 
Syria, and was characterised by a great simplicity of ceremony, by 
the complete absence of temples, etc. 

It is quite certain that Jesus Christ had no knowledge of the 
worship and the pompous and corrupt civilisation of the Greeks 
and Romans. But his religion being a spiritual movement of pro- 
test and reaction against the corruption and fanaticism of Judea, 
even if it was not called forth by them, was in striking contrast 
with the magnificence and the worldly, aristocratic, and imperial 
splendor of the Greek and Roman civilisation. And it is due to 
this contrast between the pietistic and simple nature of the religion 
of Christ and the barbaric and vainglorious spirit of that civilisa- 


1 Translated from the manuscript of Prof. G. Fiamingo by I. W. Howerth of the University of 
Chicago. 
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tion, that the new religion on being brought into contact with it 
disseminated itself with great alacrity; it responded to the con- 
scious need of those who felt and suffered the influences of that 
brutal civilisation. 

Unfortunately, however, the religion of Christ on being brought 
to Rome, instead of reacting and correcting the evils of that un- 
scrupulous, corrupt and voluptuous civilisation was little by little 
embodied in it, and when the Empire of the Czsars fell the Church, 
already established at Rome, received its moral and intellectual 
legacy. Consequently the history of the Church of Rome during 
the Middle Ages is just as odious as that of the Roman Empire. 
The Christian religion lost that purity and simplicity which it had 
received from Mount Sinai, and took upon itself all the formality, 
all the ridiculous rites and superstitions, and all the pompousness 
which had belonged to Paganism. 

This sickening excess of the external manifestations of worship 
and religious ceremonies was refined somewhat it is true by the 
progress of the arts and the artistic sentiments, but in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries it became especially complicated 
and tended to become more and more pompous and even entirely 
theatrical. Gregory XV., like Pius IV. before him, felt the need 
of restraining and limiting the pompous and burdening system fol- 
lowed in the funerals of the Popes. He declared that during the 
nine days from the funeral of a Pope to the opening of the conclave 
the expenses ought not to exceed the sum of nine thousand ducats, 
which reduced to the value of money to-day would correspond to 
about ninety or one hundred thousand francs. Alexander VIII. in 
16go0 fixed these expenses at the sum of ten thousand scud?, which 
to-day would be equivalent to fifty-three thousand francs. And not 
only this, but he thought proper in his prohibition to descend to 
particulars, and fixed the maximum expense of a Catafalque at two 
thousand scudi. He even wished to be more economical by pro- 
viding one for permanent use. These good intentions of Pius IV., 
of Gregory XV., and of Alexander VIII., did not always have the 
approval of the other Popes who followed them and consequently 
they were not often carried out. 

Christianity brought into Italy and Rome lost little by little all 
its simplicity, and came to be powerfully affected, even misled, by 
the influence exercised upon it by a people quite different from 
those who had seen it brought forth. In one of the journeys of 
Jesus Christ from Jerusalem into Galilee, he stopped at Bir-Ga 
Koub where the women of Sychar came to draw water. Jesus 
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asked one of them for a drink. The demand made a strong im- 
pression upon the woman, for the Israelites ordinarily avoided all 
relations with the Samaritans. The woman attracted by the con- 
versation of Jesus recognised in him a prophet and said to him: 
‘‘Sir, our fathers worshipped in this mountain ; and ye say, that in 
Jerusalem is the place where men ought to worship.” Jesus said 
unto her: ‘¢‘ Woman, believe me the hour cometh when ye shall 
neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem worship the Father, 
but the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth.” Now this sublime parable is the solid foundation of ex- 
ternal religion, of pure worship. Without regard to country, with- 
out temples, without specific times is the worship of elevated souls, 
of all who truly feel the spirit of worship. But one will seek in vain 
in the religion of Christ after it was transplanted in Rome for a 
trace of religious principles so wonderfully humane and pure. For 
many centuries Rome had no other goddess than that of brutal 
force. The most ferocious military spirit dominated all the Ro- 
mans even when they had become weak and disorganised. The 
sentiment of enmity, of hatred toward those who were not Roman, 
as well as the struggle among the social classes had waxed almost 
into paroxysm. And also, before the Republic and after the Em- 
pire, the worship of the artistically grand, of worldly splendor was 
develeped in the continuous rendering of honor to victorious mili- 
tary leaders, and to the gods who must always be propitiated. 

The religion of Jesus Christ as it arose and developed in Gali- 
lee responded to the need of the spirit of that population, which 
had none of the characteristics of the Romans. In Judea Chris- 
tianity was a movement of the soul entirely spontaneous, hence it 
had no written or dogmatic formule. He was a Christian who 
looking forward to the Kingdom of Heaven adhered simply to 
Christ. The perfect idealism of Jesus was the highest rule of a dis- 
interested and virtuous life. He created, as Renan says, the Heaven 
of the pure soul where is found that which is sought for in vain on 
the earth, the perfect nobility of the sons of God, the absolute pur- 
ity, the total abstraction of the filthiness of the world, the liberty 
which modern society excludes as an impossibility and which can 
have an application only in the domain of thought. It was impos- 
sible that this religion, so pure and so humane, could be trans- 
planted into the pompous and coarse environment of Rome, re- 
fined, as it was apparently, by the cultivation of art. 

After the third century when it was recognised by Constantine 
as the official.religion, the religion of Christ underwent at Rome a 
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profound perversion, and hence became through all the successive 
centuries an ally of the Government in holding in subjection and 
poverty the mass of the population. Meanwhile in the fourth cen- 
tury the Doctors of the Greek Church entangled Christianity in the 
most subtie dogmatic and metaphysical disquisitions, thus antici- 
pating the scholastics of the Middle Ages. And all this in spite of 
the fact that Jesus Christ carefully refrained from uttering any 
dogma. 

At Rome the Christian religion ceased to be pure ‘‘ Ebionism,” 
that is, the doctrine that the poor alone will be saved, and although 
its adherents continually declase that the kingdom of the poor 
must come, they do nothing to hasten its advent. For the pure 
and mystical worship of Christianity is substituted the admiration 
and worship of artistic religious productions, and pompous cere- 
monies performed with the greatest display. 

When in 1870 the Italian Government had taken possession 
of Rome, the Pope, at first Pius IX. and then Leo XIII., pro- 
claimed himself a prisoner of the Italian Government, paralysed in 
every action, and prohibited festivals in St. Peter’s, that greatest 
temple of Catholicism. Pius IX. even wished that none of the 
furnishings of the Vatican should be renewed, and preferred to let 
everything go to rack and ruin in order to make it appear that the 
Vatican was suffering from the loss of power. Leo XIII., however, 
had ideas quite opposed to those of Pius IX. He wished to have 
all the furnishings of the Vatican renewed in accordance with what 
was suitable to the Royal Palace, and had all the magnificent Bor- 
gian apartments restored in a magnificent manner. He badly con- 
cealed his worldly sentiments. In other times he would have been 
a great patron of artists. 

Thus we see that while with Pius IX. the presence of the Ital- 
ian Government at Rome put a powerful check on the grandeur of 
religious ceremonies, even in St. Peter’s with doors closed, Leo 
XIIL., little by little, urged on by his worldly sentiments and by 
the traditions of the Roman Church, had these showy religious 
ceremonies performed, and brought back to the Roman people the. 
magnificent festivities in St. Peter’s just as they had been before 
1870. If there is anything in these modern festivities different 
from those celebrated in St. Peter’s before 1870,! it is perhaps 


1The only particular, and that is of no liturgical importance, is the absence of the religious 
processions through the streets of the city. This was prohibited after 1870. Especially important 
was that of the Corfus Domini. In the feasts of the Canonisation the procession with the Pope 
went out from one gate of St, Peter’s, passed through the archway of the Piazza, and returned 
through the other gate. But this ceremony has been suppressed in the recent Canonisations, 
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their greater expense and luxury. The new times, the new social 
conscience, appear to have exercised no influence whatever. 

The first Canonisation of Saints was in the eighth or ninth 
century. Mngr. Rocca, pontifical sacristan, in his Commentary 
De Canonizazione Sanctorum, and other authors with him, assert 
that the first Canonisation was that of St. Sivitberto, celebrated in 
Verdun in 803 by Leo III. at the instance of the Emperor Charle- 
magne. Others maintain that the first Canonisation was that of 
St. Ulric, Bishop of Arduin, celebrated in the Hall of the Lateran 
Council, by John XV. in 993. 

Few Canonisations are recorded outside of Rome, and there 
are few which were not celebrated in St. Peter’s. That the Canon- 
isation must be made at Rome and in St. Peter’s was indeed ex- 
plicitly decreed by Alexander VII. Benedict XIV. in his Bull of 
December 23, 1741, Ad sepulcra Apostolorum, solemnly confirmed 
what had been already established by his predecessors, and then, 
as if the first Bull were not sufficient, issued another, Ad hono- 
randam, dated March 27, 1752. The constitution of Benedict XIV. 
is still followed in the procedure which has been instituted by the 
Congregation of Ceremonies in the Beatification of the Servants of 
God and in the Canonisation of the Beatified as well as in the cere- 
monial of Canonisation itself. 

Up to to-day there have been registered one hundred and 
ninety-four Canonisations. 

Pius IX., predecessor of the present Pope, although he held 
the Pontificate longer than it had ever been held in the history of 
the Popes, participated in only two Canonisations. These were in 
1862 and in 1867. The latter was celebrated in St. Peter’s on the 
29th of June, falling on the centenary of the death of St. Peter, 
and on this occasion twenty-five saints were proclaimed. Among 
these was that famous Peter D’Arbues, whom Ferdinand Grego- 
rovius in his Diari Romani called ‘‘infamous.” Perhaps in this 
accusation Gregorovius exaggerated a little, and yet Gregorovius 
was undoubtedly a conscientious historian. In 1867 twenty-four 
Cardinals, six Patriarchs, two Primates, ninety-eight Archbishops, 
three hundred and fifty-seven Bishops, innumerable Prelates and 
Priests, came to Rome from every part of the world for the express 
purpose of participating in the function. The festival was cele- 
brated with great pomp. 

There was nothing extraordinary in the two Canonisations cel- 
ebrated by the present Pontiff in 1882 and in 1888 respectively. 
These were not held in the Basilica Vatican, but in the so-called 
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Hall of the Benediction, reduced now to the Hall of the Beatifica- 
tion and Canonisation, situated above the Atrium of the Basilica 
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Vatican. It seems, then, that the Basilica Vatican, in spite of the 
Bull of Benedict XIV., had lost the privilege of Beatification of 
Saints when Leo XIII., caring little for the presence of the Italian 
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government at Rome and offering as a reason his desire to have as 
large a number as possible present at the ceremonies, wished that 











Tue PapaL PROCESSION IN THE BasILicA, DURING THE CEREMONY OF CANONISA- 
TION. From an actual photograph. 


the Sanctification of the Blessed Zaccaria and Fourier should be 
held in Saint Peter’s. 
For the festival of the 27th of last May the furnishings of St. 
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Peter’s were very showy. The excessive adornment was a continu- 
ation of the artistic traditions of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
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centuries, and at first glance they produced an extraordinary and 
indescribable effect. The Catholic journals were pleased to report 
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the figures representing the outlay: eight kilometres (in round 
numbers, five miles) of material were used to adorn the archways 
and the columns of St. Peter’s, eighteen thousand candles burned 
during the ceremony, and other figures were in similar proportions. 
But the mass of the people are not satisfied with delicate artistic 
works which they do not understand. They are struck with pomp- 
ous display, and this the Church of Rome has always aimed at in 
the construction of its great temples, such as St. Peter’s, furnish- 
ing them as it did St. Peter’s on the 27th of last May. All that 
ungraceful but extraordinarily abundant adornment was like the 
mise en scene for a spectacular show. Of the thirty or forty thousand 
persons (fifty thousand according to some) who were present at 
that ceremony there were very few of the true believers. All that 
great crowd had gone to St. Peter’s to enjoy a very great display 
which is repeated only at long intervals and which takes place in 
an environment absolutely unique. Many people from all parts of 
the world come to Bayreuth to enjoy Wagnerian music. But the 
so-called song of the angels, which angels are a hundred or more 
eunuchs collected under the dome of St. Peter’s, the blast of the 
silver trumpets which accompanies the entrance of the Pope, the 
uncertain light of twenty thousand candles which reflect a reddish 
glow from the walls furnished so profusely, this artistic combina- 
tion is so extraordinarily grand that the spectacle of Bayreuth is 
not in the least worthy of a comparison. At the show in St. Peter’s 
were collected all kinds of people who could in any way secure 
tickets. Ministers of the Italian Government and men of every 
religious sect were there. It is said that the Guards of the Pope 
who took up the tickets were instructed to prevent the Grand Mas- 
ter of Italian Masonry, Signor Nathan, from attending the cere- 
mony. This festival cost the Vatican at least three hundred thou- 
sand francs, while the whole expense for the funeral of Pius IX. 
and for the conclave which elected Leo XIII. scarcely reached the 
sum of sixty thousand francs. Very few of the displays in St. Peter’s 


have been so pompous and showy as this last one. 
* 


* * 

Now, in all this religious ceremony there is nothing at all 
mystical. To be sure, a part of the procession which preceded the 
entrance of the Pope was majestic and imposing. The clergy in 
sacred vestments, the Prelate Commander of Sancto Spirito, the 
Bishops, Archbishops, Primates, Patriarchs, Cardinals, etc., all 
the personages who assist the Pope, and finally Leo XIII. under 
the Canopy held up by different dignitaries and surrounded by 
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others, all this part of the procession was imposing, and majestic; 
and a feeling of awe took possession of that vast multitude as it 
witnessed the passage of the Pope, who with an effort waved them 
his benediction. But while the procession of the regular clergy, 
secular clergy, etc., was passing by the people showed little interest. 
Many ate the provisions which they had been careful to bring with 
them, others were tired and yawning, while still others were evi- 
dently impatient at being kept from their dinners. A gentleman 
was heard to say: ‘‘I see passing before my eyes as in a vision a 
plate of macaroni.” The people around him laughed. 

This pompous display in which was wanting any mystic ele- 
ment, where everything dazzled but awakened no intellectual sen- 
timent, continued through the whole celebration of the Canonisa- 
tion. Even around the altar in the Basilican Vatican where the 
Cardinals, the Bishops, the Patriarchs, etc., took their places near 
the Pope, one could see by the movements of heads that they were 
speaking and laughing, wearied and confused by the spectacle. 
Cardinal Mazzella, who they say is a very brilliant and witty man, 
now and then whispered to the Pope, and succeeded in making 
him laugh. At the celebration of the Mass, which followed the 
Canonisation, there was a special ceremony which consisted in the 
offering of wax, bread, wine, water, doves, pigeons, and other 
birds. All these objects are supposed to symbolise the virtues of 
the ‘‘ Blessed Ones” who are sanctified. Thus the Pagan character 
of the ceremony is accentuated still more. When they brought all 
these little birds to the Pope, he said ‘‘ Poor little things we shall 
soon give them their liberty.” 

All those who were present at the late religious ceremony of 
the Canonisation of Saints Zaccaria and Fourier, after having re- 
mained for five or six hours in St. Peter’s, in that warm season 
chosen purposely in order that the delicate health of Leo XIII. 
might not be exposed to changes of temperature, went out be- 
wildered and almost stupified, scarcely able to synthesise the multi- 
form and extraordinary spectacle which they had seen. Certainly 
it did not minister to their religious sentiments. 

Zaccaria of Cremona was the founder of the order of Bar- 
nabites and died a natural death at thirty-seven. Fourier, a French- 
man, was a parish priest and reformed a little congregation of 
Canons. Could two such obscure servants of God be raised to the 
rank of saints by such a theatrical ceremony, a ceremony which 
contained nothing mystical whatever? It is such a proceeding as 
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this that weakens the religious sentiments. Certainly it does not 
strengthen them. 

Le Sar Peladan a little while ago remarked that we are living 
in an epoch in which the intellectual classes no longer believe in 
saints. But this observation is such a commonplace that Le Sar 
Peladan deserves no merit for uttering it. Now, it is certainly 
not by creating new saints with a display so theatrically grotesque 
as that which took place in St. Peter’s on the 27th of last May that 
the faith in saints is reinforced. 

In the procession of the Sanctification there were two enormous 


an Arno. 1997 - 








ANTONIO MARIA ZACCARIA, OF CREMONA. PIERRE FOuRIER. 
Founder of the Order of Barnabites. Canon- Reformer of a Congregation of Canons. 
ised at St. Peter’s, May 27, 1897. onised at St. Peter’s, May 27, 1897. 


banners, one for each saint. On these two banners were painted 
the figures representing the miracles performed by them. There 
were figures of persons instantaneously cured of incurable diseases 
by the intercession of the young priests, at that time Maria Zac- 
caria or Fourier. Now to-day no one believes in miracles, because 
none of us has seen one, and science denies that a single case of 
miracles can be verified. Science explains these pretended mir- 
acles as phenomena of hallucination or of illusion, much more likely 
to happen in past centuries when the masses were profoundly ig- 
norant. What prestige could the new saints Zaccaria and Fourier, 
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to whom were attributed miraculous deeds to-day considered im- 
possible, acquire in the eyes of the mass of believers, at least of 
the more intelligent among them? The whole ceremony of Sanc- 
tification, whether it be considered with regard to the idea which 
inspired it, or whether it is regarded merely as a pompous, worldly 
display, is in conflict with the intellectual progress of the people. 
Catholicism which seeks to find in a perfect observance of religious 
traditions and of its Liturgy, the principal source of its moral and 
mystical force, has failed to adapt itself to the new social environ- 
ment which has undoubtedly developed even in old Europe. While 
in certain religious ceremonies it is in perfect harmony with the 
spirit of former centuries, it is to-day losing faith in itself‘and fall- 
ing into ridicule. This fact was illustrated in the Canonisation of 
the new saints. 





THE AGRAPHA. 


BY THE REV. BERNHARD PICK, PH. D., D. D. 


GRAPHA is the name of the traditional sayings of Jesus re- 
ported by authors who did not derive them from the Gospels 
but from oral tradition. 

The term ‘‘agrapha” was first used by K6rner in his De ser- 
monibus Christi ay pagors, Lipsiz, 1776, in which he gives sixteen 
such agrapha. Since that time collections of agrapha have been 
made by several writers, and the material reached its climax in the 


work published by Alfred Resch, Agrapha: Ausserkanonische Evan- 
gelien-Fragmente in moglichster Vollstandighett zusammengestellt und 
guellenkritisch untersucht, Leipzig, 1889 (forming part of the fifth vol- 
ume of Zexte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Literatur, edited by Gebhardt and Harnack). Before Resch, Hof- 
mann in his Leben Jesu nach den Apokryphen (Leipzig, 1851); West- 
cott in his /ntroduction to the Study of the Gospels (London, 1860, 
Boston, 1867); Schaff, History of the Christian Church, Vol. I., 
(New York, 1882), had published lists of agrapha. Following 
Resch, Nestle published a list of agrapha in his Movi Testamenti 
Graecit Supplementum (Lipsiz, 1896),1 and in the same year Ropes 
Die Spriiche Jesu, eine kritische Bearbeitung des von A. Resch gesammel- 
ten Materials® (forming part of Vol. XIV. of the texts published by 
Gebhardt and Harnack). This list does not exhaust the literature. 
In the following, references are only made to Hofmann, Westcott, 
Schaff, Nestle, and Ropes. According to the latter, the traditional 
sayings may be divided as follows: (1) Sayings which tradition 
has not conceived of as agrapha; (2) passages erroneously quoted 
as sayings of the Lord; (3) worthless agrapha; (4) eventually val- 
uable agrapha; (5) valuable agrapha. To the latter class may be 


1The preface is dated Ulm, July 1896. 
2 The preface is dated Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., U, S, A., June, 1896. 
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reckoned fourteen sayings, including 1 Thess. iv. 15-17; Revel. 
xvi. 15; John vii. 53—viii. 2 (the pericope of the woman taken in 
adultery), and a saying contained in the Talmud (not mentioned 
by Resch). According to Ropes there are only /en agrapha. Nes- 
tle mentions twenty-seven ; Hofmann, twenty-three ; Schaff men- 
tions twenty-three, and Westcott thirty-two (twenty-one being tra- 
ditional sayings in the proper sense of the term, and eleven varia- 
tions of evangelic words).! There are altogether sixty-one agrapha, 
or, counting also the agrapha found of late, sixty-seven. They are 
as follows :? 


‘1. And to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he him- 
self said: ‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

Acts xx. 35. Not mentioned by Nestle. In the Zeaching of 

the Apostles, 1. 5, these words appear as ‘‘ happy. is he that giveth 

according to the commandment.” In the Constit. Apost. iv. 3, this 

saying occurs as: ‘‘since even the Lord says ‘ The giver was hap- 

pier than the receiver.’” In Clem. Rom. I. 2 we find it under the 

form ‘‘more gladly giving than receiving.” Schaff describes our 

saying as ‘‘pregnant with rich meaning, and shining out like a 
lone star all the more brilliantly.” 


2. Our Lord Jesus Christ said: ‘‘In whatsoever I may find 

you, in this will I also judge you.” 

Justin Martyr, Dialog., ch. 47; comp. also Clem. Alex., Quis 
Dives, § 40; Cyprian, De mortalitate, ch. 17. Somewhat different 
Nilus: ‘‘such as I may find thee, I will judge thee, saith the 
Lord.” 


3. Jesus said to his disciples ‘‘ask great things, and the small 
shall be added unto you; and ask heavenly things and the 
earthly shall be added unto you.” 

Clem. Alex., Stromata, I. 24; Origen, De orat. libell., § 2; comp. 

also Ambrose, Ffist., xxxvi. 3. 


4. Rightly, therefore, the Scripture in its desire to make us 
such dialecticians, exhorts us: ‘‘Be ye skilful money- 
changers,” rejecting some things, but retaining what is 
good. 

Clem. Alex., Stromata, I. 28. This is the most commonly 

1It will be understood why we quote in the present collection what Westcott terms varia- 


tions, since there exists a difference of opinion. The few other quotations which we made 
from Ropes's work find their explanation in the remarks to the respective sayings. 


2 The translation here given is that published in the Ante-Nicene Fathers, published by the 


Christian Literature Co,, New York ; quotations not found here have been translated by the pres- 
ent writer. 
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quoted of all traditional sayings. Resch gives sixty-nine passages. 
According to Delitzsch (Zin Tag in Kapernaum, p. 136) the mean- 
ing is: ‘‘ exchange the less valuable for the most valuable, esteem 
sacred coin higher than common coin, and highest of all the one 
precious pearl of the gospel.” Rénan (Vie de Jésus, ch. xi. p. 180, 
fifth ed.) regards this saying as an advice of voluntary poverty. 
Westcott explains ‘‘put your talents to good use” (/n¢rod., fourth 
ed., 1872, p. 459), but this explanation Ropes regards as unhappy, 
who believes that the meaning is: we should distinguish between 
good and bad coin. This is also Schaff’s opinion, who in quoting the 
saying adds ‘‘i. e., expert in distinguishing the genuine coin from 
the counterfeit.” 


5. In the Gospel according to the Hebrews, which the Naza- 
renes used to read, it belongs to the gravest offences when 
‘¢one has afflicted the spirit of his brother.” 

Hieron., /n Ezech., 18. 7; not quoted by Nestle, Hofmann 

Schaff, Westcott. 


6. As we also read in the Hebrew Gospel: ‘‘The Lord said 
unto his disciples: ‘Never be joyful, except when ye have 
seen your brother in love.’”’ 

Hieron., /n Ephes., 5. 3. 4; not quoted by Nestle. 


7. For the Lord saith: ‘Ye shall be as lambs in the midst of 
the wolves.” And Peter answered and said unto him, 
«¢ What, then, if the wolves shall tear in pieces the lambs?” 
Jesus said unto Peter, ‘‘The lambs have no cause after they 
are dead to fear the wolves. And do you fear not those who 
kill you and can do nothing to you; but fear him who after 
you are dead hath power over soul and body, to cast them 
into hell-fire.” 

Clem. Rom. II. 5; not quoted by Nestle, Schaff ; Westcott re- 

gards it as a variation. 
8. ‘*I will choose to myself the good ; those good ones whom 


my Father in heaven has given me.” 
Eusebius, Zheophania, IV. 13; not quoted by Hofmann. 


g. It is written in a certain gospel which is called ‘‘ according 
to the Hebrews,” if any please to receive it, not as an au- 
thority, but as an illustration of the subject before us: An- 
other rich man said to him, Master, what good thing shall I 
do to live? He said to Him, ‘man, fulfil the law and the 
prophets,’ He answered Him, | have fulfilled them, He 
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said to him: ‘go, sell all that thou hast, and distribute to 
the poor, and come, and follow me.’ but the rich man be- 
gan to scratch his head, and it did not please him. And the 
Lord said to him: ‘How sayest thou I have fulfilled the 
law and the prophets, since it is written in the law thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself; and lo! many of thy brethren, 
sons of Abraham, are clothed in filth, dying of hunger ; and 
thy house is full of many goods, and nothing at all goes out 
of itto them?’ And he turned and said to Simon His dis- 
ciple, who was sitting by them: ‘Simon, son of Joannes, it 
is easier for a camel to enter the eye of a needle than fora 
rich man (to enter) into the kingdom of heaven.’ 
Origen (Latin comm.), Jz Mat?., tom. xv. § 14; not quoted by 
Nestle, Schaff, Westcott, Hofmann. 
















































10. ** But ye seek to increase from little, and from greater to 
less. When ye go and are bidden to dinner, sit not down 
in the highest place, lest a more honorable man than thou 
come, and he that bade thee come and say to thee, Take a 
lower seat, and you be ashamed. But when thou sittest 
down in a lower seat, and a less honorable man than thou 
come, then he that bade thee will say unto thee, Go up 
higher ; and this will be profitable to thee.” 

Codex Bezae (D) at the end of Matt. xx. 28; not quoted by 
Nestle ; Schaff and Westcott only mention the first clause. The 
Christian poet Juvencus of the fourth century has incorporated our 
saying in his poetic Hist. Evang., III. 613 et seq. 

To these sayings Ropes adds the following, not mentioned by 
the others : 














































11. ** Behold, I come as athief. Blessed is he that watcheth, 
and keepeth his garments, lest he walk naked, and they see 
his shame.” 

Apocal. xvi. 15. 











12. John vii. 53-58, 11, based upon the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews according to Papias is said to have contained 
also a history of ‘‘a woman who was accused of many sins 
before the Lord.” 

Euseb., Hist. Eccles., III. 39. 

















13. For this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we, 
that are alive, that are left unto the coming of the Lord, 
shall in no wise precede them that are fallen asleep. ‘‘ For 
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the Lord himself shall descend from heaven, with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God, 
and the dead in Christ shall rise first: then we that are 
alive, that are left, shall together with them be caught up in 
the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air”; and so shall we 
ever be with the Lord. 

1 Thess. iv. 15-17. 


14. Rabbi Eliezer was seized on the charge of being a Christian. 
The judge said to him: Thou, an aged man, busy thyself 
with such idle matters! He replied: I admit the faithful 
reproof of the judge. The latter, thinking that he referred 
to him, whereas he really meant God, said: Since you trust 
me you are discharged. He went home deeply distressed, 
and would receive no consolation from his disciples. Rabbi! 
cried Aqiba, allow me to say something, which I have learned 
from thee. Say it, was the reply. Hast thou not had a 
dispute with a Christian, and by approving what he said, 
got thyself into trouble? Agqiba! said he, thou just remind- 
est me of a certain incident. Once upon a time I was walk- 
ing in the upper street of Sepphoris, when I met one [of the 
disciples of Jesus of Nazareth], whose name was Jacob, a 
man of Kefr Sekanja,! who said to me: it is written in your 
law ‘‘thou shalt not bring the hire of a whore into the house 
of the Lord thy God’’ (Deut. xxiii. 18). May a water-closet 
be made with it for the high-priest? This question I could 
not answer. Whereupon he said to me: Jesus of Nazareth 
taught me thus on the subject. It is written, He gathered 
it of the hire of an harlot (Micah i. 7); that is, it came from 
an impure source, and it may be applied to an impure use. 
When I heard this explanation I was pleased with it, and on 
this account I was accused of heresy, because I trespassed 
against the word: ‘‘remove thy way far from her” (Prov. 
v. 8); ‘‘from her,” i. e., from heresy. 

Talmud, Adoda Zara, fol. 17, col. 1-2; comp. also Midrash 
Koheleth, 1. 8. Ropes quotes this narrative on account of the tra- 
ditional saying of Jews, which he regards as genuine. The veracity 
of the narrative is defended by the late Jewish scholar Derenbourg 
in Essai sur l'histoire et la géographie de la Palestine, p. 357-360. 
Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes, 11. 307 (Leipsic, 1886) and 
his review of Téttermann, R. Eliezer ben Hyrcanos sive de vi qua 


1The late Jewish historian Graetz, in his Gnosticism and Fudaism, p. 25, note 22, identifies 
this Jacob with the Apostle James. 
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doctrina Christiana primis seculis illustrissimos quosdam Judacorum 
attraxit, Lipsiae, 1877 (in Theol. Literaturszeitung, 1877, 687-689), 
regards the whole as a legend. The late Dr. Edersheim, Zife and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah, 1. 537, in referring to this narrative re- 
marks: ‘‘it need scarcely be said, that the whole story is a fabri- 
cation ; indeed, the supposed Christian interpretation is not even 
fit to be reproduced ; and we only mention the circumstance as in- 
dicating the contrast between what the Talmud would have de- 
lighted in hearing from its Messiah, and what Jesus spoke.” We 
admit that the object spoken of in this narrative is rather of a 
trifling character ; but since conversations between Christians and 
Jews are mentioned in the Talmud, we do not see why this one 
should be rejected and others accepted. The Eliezer of our narra- 
tive flourished between go-130 A. D., when intercourse between 
Christians and Jews was of a frequent occurrence. 


15. On the same day, having seen one working on the Sabbath, 
He said to him: ‘‘O man! if indeed thou knowest what 
thou doest, thou art blessed; but if thou knowest not, thou 
art cursed, and art a transgressor of the law.” 

Codex Bezae (D) to Luke, 6. 4. Westcott says: ‘‘it is evi- 
dent that the saying rests on some real incident.” Plumptre who 
regards the narrative as authentic, remarks that ‘‘it brings out 
with a marvellous force the distinction between the conscious trans- 
gression of a law recognised as still binding, and the assertion of a 
higher law as superseding the lower.’”’ Ropes thinks that the say- 
ing might possibly be authentic. Farrar (Life of Christ, I. p. 439) 
thinks ‘‘the story too striking, too intrinsically probable, to be at 
once rejected as unauthentic.” Edersheim (/oc. cit., II. p. 59) re- 
gards the words as a spurious addition. 


16. The Lord says in the Gospel: ‘‘If ye kept not that which 
is small, who will give you that which is great? For I say 
unto you, that he that is faithful in very little is faithful also 
in much.” 

Clem. Rom., II. 8; comp. also Irenaeus, II. 34. 3. Ropes 
regards this saying as a parallel to Luke xvi. 10, 12. 


17. And Jesus says: ‘‘For those that are weak, I was weak ; 
and for those that hunger, I suffered hunger ; and for those 
that thirst, I suffered thirst.” 

Orig., Jn Matt., tom. 13, 2. Ropes and Westcott think this 
saying to be only an adaptation of Matt. xxv. 35, 36. 
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18. As the Son of God says: ‘Let us resist all iniquity, and 
hold it in hatred.” 

Barnabas, iv. Schaff thinks that the words ‘‘as the Son of 
God says” (sicut dicit filius Dei) ought to read sicut decet filiis Det, 
j. e., ‘¢as becometh the sons of God,” as is evident from the Greek 
original.—It is not quoted by Nestle, and Ropes remarks that it 
owes its quotation as agraphon to a clerical error. 


19. Thus he (Christ) saith, ‘‘ They who wish to see me and to 
lay hold on my kingdom must receive me by affliction and 
suffering.” 

Barnabas, vii. Schaff remarks: ‘‘It is doubtful whether the 
words are meant as a quotation or rather as a conclusion of the 
former remarks and a general reminiscence of several passages.”’ 
Ropes regards the saying as a ‘‘ conclusion.” 


20. Therefore says Peter that the Lord said to the apostles: 
‘‘If any one of Israel, then, wishes to repent, and by my 
name to believe in God, his sins shall be forgiven him. 
After twelve years go forth into the world, that no one may 
say, we have not heard.’ 

Clem. Alex., Stromata, VI. 5 from the ‘‘ Preaching of Peter.” 
Eusebius, Hist. Ecc/., V. 18, mentions that Apollonius refers to the 
tradition that our Lord commanded His apostles not to leave Jeru- 
salem for twelve years after His ascension.—The translation ‘his 
sins shall be forgiven him after twelve years,” as found in the edi- 
tion of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. Il. p. 490, is nonsense. This 
saying is only mentioned by Hofmann. Ropes thinks that it evi- 
dently means to represent the transition of Christianity from the 
Jews to the Gentiles as intended by Christ. Westcott regards it 
as a variation. 


21. For this reason, if we should do such things, saith the Lord: 
‘¢Even though ye were gathered together with me in my 
bosom, yet if ye were not to keep my commandments I 
would cast you off, and say unto you, Depart from me; I 
know you not whence you are, ye workers of iniquity.” 

Clem. Rom. II. 4; quoted by Hofmann, Westcott regards it 
as a variation of Matt. vii. 21-23. 


22. The Lord says: ‘‘ Keep the flesh holy and the seal undefiled, 
that ye may receive eternal life.’ 
Clem. Rom. II. 8, quoted by Hofmann, Nestle, Schaff, West- 
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cott. Ropes thinks that this is merely an explanation and appli- 
cation of the one mentioned already (see above, 16). Schaff, too, 
thinks this to be an explanation, not a separate quotation. 





23. As the elders who saw John, the disciple of the Lord, related 
that they had heard from him how the Lord used to teach 
in regard to these times, and say: ‘‘ The days will come in 
which vines shall grow, each having ten thousand branches, 
and in each branch ten thousand twigs, and in each twig 
ten thousand shoots, and in each one of the shoots ten thou- 
sand clusters, and on every one of the clusters ten thousand 
grapes, and every grape when pressed will give five and 
twenty metretes of wine. And when any one of the saints 
shall lay hold of a cluster, another shall cry out, ‘I am a 
better cluster, take me; bless the Lord through me.’ In 
like manner (the Lord declared) that a grain of wheat would 
produce ten thousand ears, and that every ear should have 
ten thousand grains, and every grain would yield ten pounds 
of clear, pure, fine flour; and that all other fruit-bearing 
trees, and seeds and grass, would produce in similar pro- 
portions ; and that all animals feeding on the productions of 
the earth, should become peaceful and harmonious among 
each other, and be in perfect subjection to man.” To this 
description Papias adds: ‘‘ These things are credible to be- 
lievers. And when Judas the traitor believed not and asked: 
‘how shall such products come from the Lord?’ The Lord 
said: ‘ They shall see who come to these times.’ ”’ 

Westcott, Hofmann. Westcott thinks that it is certainly based 
on a real discourse. Schaff regards it as fabulous, and borrowed 
from the Apocalypse of Baruch which has a similar passage. Ropes 
admits that Westcott’s view cannot very well be refuted, although 
it is difficult to perceive at present the genuine matter. 









24. For the Lord has said in a mystery: ‘‘ Unless ye make the 
right as the left, the left as the right, the top as the bottom, 
and the front as the backward, ye shall not know the king- 
dom of God.” 

Pseudo-Linus, Martyrium Petri (Lipsius and Bonnet, Acta 
apost. apocr., 1. 1891, p. 17), quoted by Hofmann. Ropes who 
quotes this saying with those which he regards as of no historical 
value, thinks it to be a parallel to the following : 


25. For the Lord said unto me: ‘If you do not make your low 
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things high and your crooked things straight, ye shall not 
enter into my kingdom.” 

Acta Philippi, ch. 34 (Tirchendorf, Acta apost. apocr., p. 90), 
quoted by Schaff. 


26. As it is written in the Gospel according to the Hebrews: 
‘¢ He that wonders shall reign, and he that has reigned shall 
rest.” 

Clem. Alex., Stromata, II. 9; quoted by Hofmann, Westcott, 
Schaff. Ropes too is inclined to regard this saying as authentic. 
The same idea we find in the following: ‘‘ He who seeks will not 
stop till he find ; and having found, he will wonder ; and wonder- 
ing, he will reign; and reigning, he will rest.” 

Clem. Alex., S‘romata, V. 14. 


27. ‘* Look with wonder at the things that are before thee.” 
Loc. cit., 11. 9; quoted by Schaff and Westcott. Concerning 
this and the foregoing (26) saying, Plumptre, as Schaff remarks, 
finely says: the Alexandrian divine intends to show ‘‘that in the 
teaching of Christ, as in that of Plato, wonder is at once the be- 
ginning and the end of knowledge.” 


28. ‘*I came to abolish sacrifices, and unless ye cease from sac- 
rificing, the wrath (of God) will not cease from you.” 
Epiph., Haeres., XXX. 16, from the Gospel of the Ebionites, 
quoted by Hofmann, Schaff, Westcott. Ropes regards this saying 
as of no account; its thoughts belonging to the principles of the 
Ebionites. 


29. The Saviour says: ‘‘ He who is near me is near the fire ; he 
who is far from me is far from the kingdom.” 
Didymus in Ps. Ixxxviii. 8; Origen, Hom. (Latin) in Jerem., XX. 
3. Quoted by Nestle, Schaff, Westcott. Ropes ascribes to this 
saying some historical value. A like thought occurs in Ignatius 
(ad. Smyrn. 4): ‘to be near the sword is to be near God.” 


30. The Lord Himself being asked by one when His kingdom 
would come, replied: ‘‘When two shall be one, that which 
is without as that which is within, and the male with the 
female, neither male nor female.” 

Clem. Rom. II. 12, quoted by Hofmann, Nestle, Schaff, West- 
cott. With this saying the following from the Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians, as quoted by Clem. Alex., Stromata, III. 6, 9, 13, may be 
compared. To the question of Salome: ‘‘How long shall death 
reign?” the Lord answered: ‘‘As long as ye women give birth. 
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For I came to make an end to the works of the woman.” Then 
Salome said to him, then have I done well that I have not given 
birth. To this the Lord replied: ‘‘Eat of every herb, but the bit- 
ter one eat not.” When Salome asked, when it shall be known 
what she asked, the Lord said: ‘‘When you tread under foot the 
covering of shame, and when out of Two is made One, and the 
male with the female, neither male nor female.” Hofmann quotes 
this saying from the Stromata with the exception of the last clause, 
as a separate one. Like Schaff he takes this clause as parallel to 
the saying (30) itself. 


31. When the Lord came to Peter and the apostles (after his 
resurrection), he said to them: ‘Lay hold, handle me, and 
see that I am not an incorporeal spirit.” And immediately 
they touched him, and believed, being both convinced by 
his flesh and spirit. 

Ignat., ad Smyrn., III.; quoted by Schaff, Westcott. Eusebius 
(Hist. Eccl., 11. 36) remarks that he knows not whence these 
words are taken. Origen (De princip. prooem., c. 8) speaks of a 
passage in that book which is called the ‘‘ Doctrine of Peter,” and 
where the Saviour said to the disciples: ‘‘I am not an incorporeal , 
demon.” Jerome, in his preface to the eighteenth book of Isaiah 
and in De viris illustr., c. 16, remarks that according to the Gospel 
which the Nazarenes call that of the Hebrews, the Apostles be- 
iieved Jesus to be ‘‘an incorporeal demon.” 


32. The prophet of truth has said: ‘‘Good must needs come, 
and blessed, said he, is he by whom it comes; in like man- 
ner evil must needs come, but woe to him through whom it 
comes.” 

Clem. Hom., xii. 29; quoted by Westcott, Nestle, Schaff. 
Ropes regards the whole as a variation of Matt. xviii. 7, Luke 
xvii. I. 


33. It was not through unwillingness to impart his blessings 
that the Lord announced in some gospel, ‘‘ My mystery is 
for me and for the sons of my house.” 

Clem. Alex., Stromata, V. 10; quoted by Nestle, Schaff, West- 
cott, Hoffman. The same saying we find as follows: ‘‘We re- 
member that our Lord and Teacher commanding us, said: ‘Keep 
my mysteries for me and for the sons of my house.’” Clem. Hom., 
X1X. 20. 


34. (The Sabellians refer in favor of their doctrine to a saying 
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of Christ recalled unto his disciples): ‘‘The Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit are one and the same.” 
Epiph., Haeres., LXII. 2; quoted by Hofmann. 


35. In the same volume (i. e., the Gospel according to the He- 

brews): ‘*When thy brother has sinned against thee with 

a word, and has satisfied thee, thou shalt receive him again 

seven times in a day.” Said to Him Peter his disciple: 

‘¢seven times in a day?’ The Lord answered and said to 

him: ‘¢ but I say unto thee also seventy times seven times.” 
Hieron., adv. Pelag., III. 2; quoted by Hofmann. 


36. If any one should lend credence to the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, where the Saviour Himself says: ‘‘ My mother, 
the Holy Spirit, took me just now by one of my hairs and 
carried me off to the great Mount Tabor.” 

Origen, /n Joann., 11.6; Jn Jerem., XV. 4; Jerome, /n Mich., 
VII. 6; Zn Jsa. XL. 12. quoted by Hofmann. Ropes rejects this 
agraphon. Westcott calls it a ‘‘ very singular saying,” and quotes 
it among the variations. Jerome, /n /sa. XL. 12, remarks that no 
one should be offended, because in the Hebrew the word ‘‘spirit” 
is of feminine gender, and in our language it is masculine, and in 
the Greek neuter; for in the godhead there is no gender. Ropes 
is inclined to think that the reference is not to the transfiguration, 
but to the temptation of Jesus, since tradition mentions in both in- 
stances the Mount Tabor. 


37. Being especially mindful of the words of the Lord Jesus 
which He spake, teaching us meekness and longsuffering. 
For thus He spoke: ‘Be ye merciful, that ye may obtain 
mercy; forgive, that it may be forgiven to you; as ye do, so 
shall it be done unto you ; as ye judge, so shall ye be judged ; 
as ye are kind, so shall kindness be shown to you; with 
what measure ye mete, with the same it shall be measured 
to you.” 

Clem. Rom., I. 13; quoted by Nestle. Ropes regards the 
whole as a variation of Luke vi. 36-38. Comp. also Clem. Alex., 
Stromata, 11. 18, where the last clause, however, reads: ‘‘ with what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.” 


38. Where He said: ‘‘ Father, let their temple be made deso- 
late.” 
Hippolyt., Demonstr. adv. Judgos, VII.; quoted by Nestle. 
Ropes thinks this to be an exposition of Ps. lxix. 25. 
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39. The teacher of Sergius the Reformer of the Paulicians 
(died 835) quotes as words of Jesus: ‘‘ My friend, I do thee 
no wrong ; thou hast received thine own in thy lifetime, take 
now what is thine and depart.” 

Quoted by Nestle from Zahn, Kanon, II. 455. (not mentioned 
by Ropes). 

40. On which the Saviour said: ‘‘The Son of Man, coming to- 


day, has found that which was lost.” 
Clem. Alex., Stromata, IV. 35; quoted by Nestle. 


41. Therefore the Lord says: ‘‘Save thyself and thy soul.” 
Excerpta Theodoti apud Clem. Alex., § 2; quoted by Nestle. 
Ropes thinks that this might be an enlargement of Luke xvii. 
28-33. 

42. Since even the Lord says: ‘‘The giver was happier than 
the rcceiver.”’ For it is again said by Him: ‘‘ woe to those 
that have, and receive in hypocrisy; or who are able to sup- 
port themselves, yet will receive of others: for both of them 
shall give an account to the Lord God in the day of Judg- 
ment.” 

Const. Apost., 1V. 3; quoted by Nestle. (For the first part of 
this saying see above No. 1.) 


43. For it is written: ‘‘Cleave to the saints, for those that 
cleave to them, shall be made holy.” 
Clem. Rom. I, 46. quoted by Nestle ; Ropes thinks this to be 
an Old Testament interpolation. Comp. also Clem. Alex., Stro- 
mata, V. 8. 


44. But hear the word of the Lord: ‘‘take care of faith and 
hope, through which comes the God-loving and kindly love, 
which brings life everlasting.” 

Macarius, Hom. XXXVII.; quoted by Nestle. Ropes does 
not regard this as a saying of the Lord. 


45. Moreover said the Lord to them: ‘What do you admire 
the signs; I give you a great inheritance which the whole 
world has not.” 

Macarius, Hom. XII. 17; quoted by Nestle. Ropes regards this 
as a paraphrase of certain passages. 


46. The Lord admonishes and says: ‘‘Grieve not the Holy 
Spirit which is in you, and do not extinguish the light which 
shines in you.” 
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Pseudo-Cyprian, De aleatoribus, c. 3; quoted by Nestle. 
Ropes thinks that this is only a variation of Ephes. iv. 30; 1 
Thess. v. 19. 


47. The Lord Himself instructs and admonishes us in the epis- 
tle of his disciple John to the people: ‘‘ You see me thus in 
yourselves as one of you sees himself in the water or in a 
mirror.” 

Pseudo-Cyprian, De duobus montibus, c. 13 ; quoted by Nestle. 
Ropes thinks that the author used here the image of a mirror and 
John xiv. 20. 


48. For the Lord saith: ‘‘love covers a multitude of sins.” 
Didasc., II. 3; quoted by Nestle. Comp. also Clem. Rom. I. 
49; II, 16; Clem. Alex., Paedag., III. 12. Ropes thinks this saying 
to be unauthentic. 


49. The Lord says: ‘‘ Behold I make the last like the first.” 
Barnabas, VI. ; quoted by Nestle. Ropes thinks it difficult to 
say whether it refers directly or indirectly to Ezek. xxxvi. 11, or 
to Matt. xix. 30, or to Revel. xxi. 5. 


50. ‘* Thou seest,” he says, ‘‘thy brother, thou seest thy God.” 

Clem. Alex., Stromata, I. 19; quoted by Nestle. Comp. S/ro- 

mata II. 15; Tertullian., De orat., c. 26. Ropes does not regard 
this as a saying of the Lord. 


51. Therefore I said to you once: ‘‘ You shall sit upon your 
thrones in my kingdom to my right and to my left, and reign 
with me.” 

Pistis Sophia, p. 230 et seq.; regarded by Harnack as an 
agraphon, according to Ropes. 


52. And to those who suppose that God tempts, as the Scrip- 
tures say, He said: ‘‘ The tempter is the wicked one.” 
Hom. Clem., III. 55. Ropes says that there can be no doubt 
that the author meant here to introduce a word of the Lord by 
‘*he said,” nevertheless Ropes puts this saying among those which 
are erroneously quoted as agrapha. 


53- Accordingly in the ‘‘ Preaching of Peter” the Lord says to 
the disciples after the resurrection: ‘‘I have chosen you 
twelve disciples, judging you worthy of me.” 

Clem. Alex., Stromata, VI. 486, quoted by Westcott among 
the variations. Ropes leaves it undecided whether the author of 
the ‘‘ Preaching ” regarded this as a word of Jesus or not. 
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54. For the Logos again says to us: ‘‘If any one kiss a second 
time because it has given him pleasure (he sins),” adding: 
‘‘therefore the kiss, or rather the salutation, should be given 
with the greatest care, since, if there be mixed with it the 
least defilement of thought, it excludes us from eternal life.” 

Athenagoras, Legatio 32, quoted by Westcott among the varia- 
tions. Ropes regards this as a rule of decency only. 


55- For He said: ‘‘ Many shall come in my name, clothed out- 
wardly in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening 
wolves,’”’ And, ‘‘there shall be schisms and heresies." 

Justin Mart., Dialog., c. 35, quoted by Westcott as a varia- 
tion, having been formed from the sense of our Lord’s words and 
the form of 1 Cor. xi. 18, 19. Ropes is of opinion that Justin 
read this in his manuscript of the Gospels, and doubts not that the 
Didascalia had the saying as a traditional word of the Lord. The 
latter (vi. 5) reads: as also our Lord and Saviour said: ‘that 
there shall be heresies and schisms.” 


56. (It is said) in Scripture: ‘‘The just shall fall seven times, 
and shall rise again.” 
Hipp., adv. Haer. (Naass.), V., quoted by Westcott among the 
variations. 


57- It is said in the Gospel according to Luke: ‘‘ He to whom 
more is forgiven loves more; and he to whom less is for- 
given loves little.” 

Cyprian, Zes¢., III. 116, quoted by Westcott among the varia- 
tions, cp. Luke vii. 47. 


58. (Christ said) ‘‘I often desired to hear one of these words, 
and had not one to tell me.” 
Iren., I. 20. 2, quoted by Westcott among the variations. 


59. According to some who alter! the Gospels (Christ says): 
‘« Blessed are they who have been persecuted through right- 
eousness, for they shall be perfect; and blessed are they 
who have been persecuted for my sake, for they shall have 
a place where they shall not be persecuted.” 
Clem. Alex., S/romata, IV. ch. 6, quoted by Westcott among 
the variations. 


60. ‘* The Lord revealed to me what the soul ought to say when 


1 This is Westcott’s translation; in the Amte-Nicene Fathers the word is translated “ trans- 
pose.’’ 
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she mounts to heaven, and what answer she should give to 
each of the higher powers: ‘I have known myself, and 
gathered myself together, and begotten no children for the 
Archon of this world, but have torn up his roots, and gath- 
ered the scattered members, and | know thee, and who thou 
art. For I also am descended from the upper world. By 
speaking in this manner, she is dismissed. But if she is 
found to have begotten a son, she is kept below, uutil she 
is able to take up her children and to draw them to her- 
self.’” 
Epiphan., Haeres., XX VI. 16, from the Gospel of Philip, quoted 
by Hofmann. 


61. The same Epiphanius quotes also the following from the 
Gospel of Eve, which also betrays a pantheistic tendency: 
‘¢T am thou, and thou art I, and where thou art there am I 
also; and in all things I am scattered. And from whence- 
soever thou gatherest me, in gathering me thou gatherest 
thyself.” 
Haeres., XXVI. 3; quoted by Hofmann. 


* * 

After having finished my manuscript, the literary world was 
startled by the news of a new find of Logia, or sayings of Jesus, 
discovered on a papyrus manuscript from Egypt of about 200 A.D. 
For the benefit of the reader we give both the Greek text and 
translation as found in the New York /ndependent, July 15, 22, 29, 
1897: 


1... . Kal tére diaBrépero exBadeiv rd 
Kdphog Td év TH SHPTaAug Tod adeAPod cov. 


2. Aéyet "Inoove: *Eav pi) vnotebonte tiv 
KéoMov ov ui etpyte THY Baordciay Tov Beod: 
kai éav pi) oaBBationre tov o4BBatov ov« 
bpeode tov Iarépa, 

3. Aéyet In[o]ovc: Eoryy év plow tov 
Kéopov, kai év capki SPYyv avtoic, kai evpov 
mavrac pedbovrac, kai ovdéva eipov dupavta 
év avroig: Kal tovei 4 Wuyx? pov ént Toic 
vioig Tov avOpOrwv bri TupAoi iow TH Kap- 
dig avra[v]. . . . 


4... . THY TTwxelar.! 


1... . ‘fand then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast out the mote that is in 
thy brother's eye.” (== Matt. vii. 5; 
Luke vi. 42.) 

2. ‘‘ Jesus saith, Except ye fast to the 
world, ye shall in no wise find the king- 
dom of God; and except ye keep the 
Sabbath, ye shall not see the Father.” 

3. ‘‘Jesus saith, I stood in the midst 
of the world, and in the flesh was I seen 
of them, and I found all men drunken, 
and none found I athirst among them ; 
and my soul grieveth over the sons of 
men because they are blind in their 
heart.” 


4... . the beggary. 


1 Several letters about the gaps in the fourth logion are not quite certain. 
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5. Aéyet “Inoove “Orov éav dow [. . .] 5. ‘‘Jesus saith, Wherever there are 
e[.. .]. . Seotxatrg [. .Joo.e[..] ... [the Gods and to the] .. ., and 
torw pévoc [. .] TY eyo eiue per ait[ov]. thereisone .. . alone, I am with him. 
"Eyer[p]ov tov Aidov, Kaxei ebphoerg we’ oxi- Raise the stone, and there thou shalt 
cov Td EbAov, Ka’ yO éxet eipi, find me. Cleave the wood, and there 

am I.” 
6. Aéyet Inootg: “Ovx éorww dextd¢ mpo- 6. ‘‘ Jesus saith, A prophet is not ac- 


oprng év tH martpide avtjojv, ovdé iatpd¢ ceptable in his own country, neither 
rout Separeiac ei¢ Tobg yiwdoKovtag avtév, doth a physician work cures upon them 
that know him.” (In part = Luke iv, 
24; Matt. xiii. 57; Mark vi. 4; John 


iv. 44.) 
7. Aéyet Inooig: § T6Aue orxodopnuévy ex’ 7. ‘‘Jesus saith, A city built upon the 
axpov [d]pove tyniov Kat éornpiypévyn, obre top of a high hill and stablished can i 
me[oleiv Sbvarat obte Kpufyvat, neither fall nor be hid.” (Similar to { 
Matt. v. 14.) 4 


Altogether there are eight logia which Messrs. Grenfeld and 
Hunt discovered on a small leaf 534 by 334 inches; but this num- 
ber is practically reduced to six, for the eighth is undecipherable, 
and of the fourth only one word remains, ‘‘beggary.” As this 
was not used by Christ in any Gospel, the logion is considered to 
have been new. The fifth, which is a gnostic, almost pantheistic, 
suggestion, contains also lamentable gaps. 
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FROM THE BEGINNING TO THE DESTRUCTION OF JERU- 
SALEM. 


BY PROF. C. H. CORNILL. 


ITT. The National Kingdom.—Saul and David. 


E HAVE SEEN the messengers of the hard-pressed city of 

Jabesh go out through all Israel; will they bring help? 

King Nahash thinks not, otherwise he would not have let them go, 

and very likely they themselves have little hope of it; but only a 

few weeks before, in an obscure and quiet corner of the mountain 

region of Ephraim, had occurred an event which was to give a 
wholly new turn to the destinies of Israel. 

At Ramah in the hill country of Ephraim, in the district of 
Zuph—not to be confused with the better-known Ramah of the 
tribe of Benjamin near Jerusalem—dwells a seer already high in 
years, Samuel by name, highly esteemed among his own people, 
but otherwise little known in Israel. He feels Israel’s degradation 
more bitterly and more keenly than the rest of the people, who 
had already submitted with dumb indifference to what seemed in- 
evitable. To his illumined eye the causes of the national misfortune 
are evident: the lamentable division alone, in spite of all the per- 
sonal bravery of individuals, has made the people the almost de- 
fenceless prey of its neighbors. If the people is not to succumb ut- 
terly and be absorbed gradually by its oppressors the only remedy 
is the union of the divided and undisciplined forces in one strong 
hand,—in other words, the national kingdom. Among the enemies 
of Israel it is precisely and solely this organisation and centralisa- 


1Translated from the manuscript of Prof. C, H. Cornill, by W. H. Carruth of the University 
of Kansas. 
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tion due to the kingdom which guarantees to them their superiority 
in the field. But whence shall come the king who with strong 
hand will shake off the yoke of foreign rule and lead the people to 
victory and freedom? Full of pious trust, Samuel lays the ques- 
tion before the faithful God who has always hitherto sent the right 
man at the right time. 

In this crisis there appears before him one day a distinguished 
Benjaminite seeking Samuel’s prophetic gift for an event of daily 
life: Saul the son of Kish, from Gibeah of the tribe of Benjamin. 
In this Gibeah a Philistine prefect held his court. This is signifi- 
cant. With this visible evidence of the bondage of his people con- 
stantly before his eyes, Saul could not but feel with especial keen- 
ness the humiliation of his people. Doubtless he bore the yoke of 
the uncircumcised with gnashing of teeth, and probably looked 
often in silent grief for a rescuer out of this distress. But with the 
childlike guilelessness of a generous and unspoiled heart he seems 
to have no presentiment of the powers that slumber within him. 
That he himself might be destined to become this ardently longed- 
for rescuer from distress is a thought that does not enter his head. 
Thus unconscious of his own worth, in the noble adornment of 
modesty, he appears before Samuel. The seer is struck with the 
chivalrous bearing and the majestic appearance of this Benjamin- 
ite who towers above the rest of the people by a head; when he 
catches sight of him an inner voice calls to him: This is the man 
for whom thou waitest ; God Himself sends him to thee. By mys- 
terious remarks he cunningly rouses in Saul’s heart thoughts and 
feelings that till now had slumbered within him. A sacrifice, com- 
bined with a festal meal, to which Samuel takes the Benjaminite, 
serves to give to the developing thoughts of Saul a religious conse- 
cration, and the honorable distinction with which Samuel treats 
him, a stranger, at this solemn ceremony, arouses within him the 
presentiment of great things that await him. 

When after this Samuel takes the stranger to his own house as 
a guest, where a familiar conversation loosens his tongue and re- 
veals the innermost thoughts of his heart, Samuel grows ever 
more certain that he has found the one whom God has chosen for 
the liberation of his people. When Saul takes leave of his host the 
following morning the seer anoints his head with oil, reveals to 
him for what high things he is destined, and bids him bide his time 
and then do what his hand may find to do, for God will be with 
him. 

Saul returns to his home, and his people notice that a change 
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has come over him—as our account says briefly and significantly, 
God had changed him into another man ; but quietly as before he 
tills his field, awaiting the moment when the spirit of God shall 
come upon him. Now the messengers from Jabesh make their ap- 
pearance also in Gibeah. Everywhere they have found tearful sym- 
pathy, but no hand is lifted to help. And in Gibeah also it seemed 
to be the same. When Saul drives home his yoke of oxen from the 
field he finds the whole city in tears. In reply to his question he 
learns of the insolent mockery of the Ammonite. He flames out in 
sacred wrath, cuts his oxen in pieces and sends the bloody por- 
tions all about with the message: ‘‘ Whosoever cometh not forth 
after Saul, so shall it be done unto his oxen.” His enthusiasm has 
its effect; a considerable troop gathers around the brave leader, 
the enemy are surprised in the gray of morn and utterly routed; 
the hard-pressed city of Jabesh is saved. 

Now the scales seem to fall from their eyes: they have found 
the right man and they propose to keep him. Rejoicing in the first 
victory after long subjugation and humiliation the people bring to 
Gilgal in triumph the one to whom they owe the fresh victory, to 
deck him in this ancient sacred city with the royal diadem. Now 
Israel too has a king, like all the nations round about. Will the 
new king accomplish what they expect of him and what he needs 
must accomplish? Or was the ceremony at Gilgal perhaps too 
hasty, a mocking air-phantom of the overflowing enthusiasm of the 
moment ? 

The defeat of that troup of Ammonite skirmishers was after all 
no great affair. The real test of power for the new kingdom was 
rather whether it would succeed in breaking the domination of the 
Philistines. It was possible, indeed, that a peaceful settlement 
would be attempted with the national enemy. Perhaps the Philis- 
tines would have recognised Saul as a feudal king or Philistine 
vassal if he had submitted to their authority as had been done be- 
fore. But this was an impossibility for the popular king who had 
just been raised to the throne. Only the sword could arbitrate 
now. Therefore Saul keeps about him three thousand men selected 
from the exultant concourse at Gilgal, waiting to see what attitude 
the Philistines would assume in view of the new turn of affairs. 
But the whole situation demanded a settlement ; both sides needed 
a decided clearing away of uncertainties. In order to bring Israel 
face to face with an accomplished fact which should shut out all 
retreat, Jonathan, Saul’s first-born son, the most ideal and purely 
heroic figure of the Old Testament, does a bold deed and slays the 
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Philistine prefect at Gibeah, and Saul has the trumpet sounded 
throughout all Israel and the fighting men summoned to join him 
at Gibeah. 

To meet this open outbreak the Philistines march into the re- 
bellious district with a strong force, and so great is Israel’s fear of 
her longstanding oppressors, so great the dread of this victory- 
wonted enemy that the people about Saul flee, all save six hundred 
men, at the approach of the Philistine army. Again it is Jonathan 
who takes the lead in manful action. By a movement executed with 
unparalleled audacity he carries disorder into the Philistine camp ; 
Saul takes advantage of this disorder to make an attack, and after 
a hot struggle the victory is his. But in the ardor of pursuit of the 
fleeing enemy he issues an imprudent order which makes it impos- 
sible to secure the full benefit of the victory. His glorious son Jon- 
athan, the real hero of this memorable day, came near falling a 
victim to his father’s indiscretion,—and thus in this very first deed 
of liberation there is a faint shadow which settles upon the new 
kingdom as an omen portentous of misfortune. 

We do not know much more of Saul’s reign. Saul’s first meas- 
ure was to put the military forces of the people upon a war foot- 
ing; for he had enemies all about, first of all, the Philistines. That 
first victory at Michmas was only a transient achievement which 
had scarcely destroyed the Philistine tyranny; the struggle with 
this ancestral enemy, conducted with fluctuating fortunes, consti- 
tutes the chief part of Saul’s reign and his life. He owed the 
crown to his sword and had to maintain it by the sword; his whole 
reign was an incessant warfare. In such a condition of affairs the 
need of a standing army became evident; it would not do to be 
forced in every separate case to summon the militia of Israel. And 
so Saul kept those three thousand men about his person and strove 
to increase the number and their efficiency: wherever he saw a 
brave and capable man, he attached him to himself, he himself 
and his son Jonathan at their head, a genuine leader of his men 
and supported by the enthusiastic love of his people. So much 
the more puzzling and incomprehensible seems the tragic turn of 
events which soon ensued. The oldest account gives no explana- 
tion for it but simply says: ‘‘An evil spirit from the Lord troubled 
him.” Plainly we have to do here with severe derangements of 
mind and soul, an incurable melancholy which at times gave way 
to fits of madness. And if we examine more closely, we shall 
easily find the psychological reasons for this. 

It had really been a hasty proceeding when they put the crown 
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upon Saul’s head in Gilgal. Saul was not equal to the inner diffi- 
culties of the situation. If he had been introduced into settled 
conditions, reared upon the throne in possession of an inherited 
and established power he would have been, with his noble and 
chivalrous nature, one of the best kings of Israel; but here every- 
thing had first to be created, and Saul was not equal to this task: 
he was a nobleman and cavalier, but here was needed a ruler and 
king. His whole character has a cast which I would almost call 
rude and provincial; the original and sunny, the winning and all- 
compelling personality that sways men by moral conquest, this he 
lacked. And this is just what he needed; for the office did not 
carry the man, but the man had first to create the office. 

It was no easy thing for the Israelites who were accustomed 
to perfect freedom and local independence to renounce these con- 
genial and familiar conditions and subordinate themselves to a sin- 
gle will. When there was combat with the national enemy involv- 
ing the struggle for existence, they followed him willingly and 
gladly ; but to feel themselves members of a commonwealth even 
in times of peace and to abandon perhaps well-founded personal 
claims in the interest of the state and public order, was more than 
could be expected of them, and the people had to be accustomed 
to it slowly and gradually. In fact, it was achieved only when 
they had a sense of doing whatever came hard to them as a per- 
sonal favor to the king, somewhat as a child on first going to 
school can be accustomed and reared to the discipline of the school 
only when he does all that is asked of him with the joyous feeling 
of showing the teacher a personal kindness. And to awaken this 
feeling in Israel Saul was not the man. Of decidedly choleric 
temperament, bold and energetic, but at the same time abrupt and 
inconsiderate, it was not natural for him to sue for love; indeed, 
he had no compunctions about offending Israel in its most sacred 
feelings when state policy, as we would express it to-day, seemed 
to call for it. 

Israel had a solemn league and covenant with the Gibeonites, 
a Canaanitish alliance of four cities. We can understand that Saul 
felt it as a severe restraint to have an enclave of alien people dwel- 
ling a few miles from the gates of his capital. In-his zeal for Israel, 
as the report says, he attacked the Gibeonites and undertook to 
defeat them. Furthermore, it became a necessity to reduce the 
predatory and dangerous people of the desert, the Amalekites. 
The solemn curse was pronounced against them, and Saul marched 
against them and conquered them, but considered it more expedi- 
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ent not to execute the curse, and spared the captive king and the 
best part of the booty. This could not but seem a great sin to the 
religious consciousness of that time, being a breach of promise and 
perjury toward God himself, and robbery or at least embezzlement 
of God’s property. So even Samuel lost faith in the man of his 
choice, and in deep grief abandoned him to whom, as king, law 
and right ought to have been inviolable and sacred. 

When we realise further that even in the war with the Philis- 
tines there were no great and decisive victories, and that the en- 
thusiastic uprising finally ended in a spiritless and wearisome 
guerrilla warfare, we can understand the change in public senti- 
ment and understand, too, how Saul himself was forced to recog- 
nise that he was not equal to his position and was not accomplish- 
ing what was expected of him and what he ought to accomplish. 
Now, for a noble man striving only for the best with honest pur- 
pose and consecrated zeal there is no more terrible spiritual tor- 
ment than the consciousness of his own insufficiency ; Saul’s strong 
and yet sensitive nature succumbed to this infernal assault, and 
darkness settled upon his great soul. 

When I contemplate this picture that so moves the depths of 
the heart, I am always impressed with the parallel in the figure of 
that most unfortunate of rulers on the Prussian throne, personally 
perhaps the most gifted of all, the son and counterfeit of an incom- 
parable mother, and richly endowed with all advantages of mind 
and soul, who was welcomed at the beginning of his reign with re- 
joicings and enthusiasm beyond what any Hohenzoller had ever 
received, and yet ended at last alone and forsaken in the night of 
insanity, because a pitiless destiny had placed him in a position and 
before tasks to which his empyreal nature was not equal.! 

It is a touching proof of the genuine and grateful love bestowed 
upon Saul that Israel remained faithful to him in his misfortunes, 
and that no one undertook to remove him from the throne, not 
even after he had actually become a danger to his people. On the 
contrary, they did everything possible to subdue the evil spirit. 
The magic power of music was invoked to dispel the melancholy 
of the unhappy king. Some one in Saul’s retinue knows a man 
especially talented in singing, and at the same time of tried valor, 
knight and troubadour in one, the Judean David of Bethlehem. 
David is summoned to court and obeys the summons. Thus enters 
upon the scene the man who after Moses is the greatest personage 


1 Frederick William IV., son of Queen Louise, and brother of Emperor William I, 
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of ancient Israel, and for whom it was reserved to complete the 
work of Moses. 


David is one of those divinely favored, sunny natures whom 
all hearts acknowledge, the born ruler whom all willingly and 
gladly acknowledge and serve. Distinguished by all the advantages 
of mind and body, radiant with youth, beauty and power, compel- 
ling all hearts to love by his fascinating amiability, thus he appears 
before the king. At first all went well. Even Saul could not with- 
stand the charm of this personality; he made the young man who 
soon became indispensable to him his armor-bearer, what we would 
call his personal adjutant. The chivalrous Jonathan recognises in 
the chivalrous Judean an affinity, and the two hearts are united in 
a most devoted, fraternal league of pure and generous friendship, 
while the king’s daughter Michal also is inflamed with ardent love 
for her brother’s bosom friend and her father’s favorite, and Saul, 
for whom it was a matter of great concern to keep such a hero 
near him, gives him his daughter to wife. 

But soon the evil spirit began its fiendish work even here. It 
is not clear what aroused the wrath of the suspicious king. Ac- 
cording to one account it was jealousy of David’s warlike deeds 
and success. True, it was necessary in those days that the king 
should be at the same time the chief in bravery, but there was his 
glorious son Jonathan, who at least equalled David in military 
fame. According to another account he sees in David a pretend- 
ant to the crown, a possible rival in the dominion over Israel. This 
account owes its origin wholly to the fact that David actually did 
become his successor ; but it is wholly improbable that at that time 
anybody, even David himself, should have thought of such a thing ; 
when Saul resigned the crown it would simply descend to Jona- 
than, and the most that David could have expected would be to 
become perhaps grand-vizier of his friend and brother-in-law. On 
the other hand the oldest account offers us what seems to be the 
first credible and plausible clue: here Saul suspects that David had 
entered into a conspiracy against him with Jonathan, a plan to de- 
pose him and put Jonathan in his place. 

David cannot have failed to see that such a change of rulers 
would be a real blessing for Israel in the condition of the people at 
that time, and many a good patriot may have thought the same. 
Whether David some time uttered an incautious expression to this 
effect, or whether the suspicious king imagined this thought in the 
heart of his son-in-law,—at all events, in an attack of his malady 
he threw a spear at him, and David fled. The priests at Nob, who 
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had innocently aided the fugitive, were overtaken by a fearful judg- 
ment: they were summoned before the king’s tribunal and exe- 
cuted as traitors, and their city and sanctuary destroyed ; only one, 
Ebiathar by name, escaped and fled to David. 

Meanwhile David had fled to his home in Judah and had there 
gathered about him a band of desperate men, four hundred rash 
and reckless fellows, whose leader he became. He is often repre- 
sented as a regular robber chief, before whom no man was sure of 
his life, no woman of her honor; and there is some support for 
such a view in the familiar story of David’s relations with the rich 
Nabal and his prudent wife, the fair Abigail. But such stories 
must be judged from the oriental point of view. To this day any 
Arab would shoot down on the spot like a mad dog a man refusing 
his hospitality in such an insolent and offensive way as Nabal does 
David’s. No, we have rather to picture him to ourselves like the 
knight-errants who go out seeking adventures and are always ready 
to draw their swords where there is need. For instance, David is 
informed that the city of Keilah is hard beset by the Philistines ; 
his people remonstrate with him, saying: ‘‘ We are scarcely sure 
of our lives in Judah, and shall we now begin a feud with the Phil- 
istines?’’ But David undertakes the foray and rescues the city. On 
this occasion, however, and in general we see that the members of 
his tribe are rather in sympathy with Saul and regard David and 
his band with evident distrust. 

Despite the critical condition of his kingdom, Saul did not 
shrink from civil war, but led his standing army against David and 
his men. David succeeded, indeed, in evading him, but finally the 
soil of Judah became too warm for him and there remained nothing 
for him but to take refuge with the enemy: he became the vassal 
of the Philistine king, Achish of Gath, who received him with open 
arms and gave him the city of Ziklag as residence. Even here he 
was helpful to his people and fought their enemies while pretend- 
ing to Achish that he was fighting with Judah and Israel, and that 
he was taking no prisoners in order to keep the matter secret. 
Achish, too, was completely fascinated by him and trusted him 
blindly. 

When David had dwelt a year and four months in Ziklag, des- 
tiny overtook Saul. The Philistines prepared for a decisive cam- 
paign against Israel, and David was expected to join the army of 
Achish. How David would have acted if the Philistines had in- 
sisted on the fulfilment of his feudal obligations we cannot say, but 
the other Philistine kings did not trust David and protested against 
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such an ally. David probably never thanked his God more ar- 
dently than when he was thus sent home. Saul with his troops 
was stationed on Mount Gilboa, and the battle ended in his total 
defeat. When he saw all lost and his three sons fallen, in despair 
he fell upon his own sword. The Philistines cut off the head of 
the corpse and sent it together with the armor of the fallen king to 
the temple of Astarte; the headless body and the corpses of his 
three sons they hung upon the walls of Beth-shan, the nearest con- 
siderable city. But now the men of Jabesh, which Saul had once 
rescued from utmost need, remembered their debt ; they took down 
the bodies from the walls by night and took them across the Jor- 
dan to Jabesh, where they gave them honorable burial and mourned 
them for seven days. 

Saul is one of the most tragic figures in history. A great and 
nobly endowed nature, heroic and chivalrous, inspired with fiery 
zeal, he finally accomplished nothing ; the dream of Gilgal proved 
a cruel illusion ; the man of the people, whose very name signifies 
‘the desired” and in whom the longing of Israel seemed embod- 
ied, had been a will-o’-the-wisp. At his death the situation was 
again just what it had been at his coronation: Israel prostrate, the 
power of the Philistines greater and firmer than ever before. He 
had not shown himself equal to the task which destiny and circum- 
stances had set for him. 

And I would call attention to one more point: he lacked ap- 
preciation of the true character of Israel; in this regard tradition 
has given a wholly correct picture of him. He was exclusively a 
soldier, and was in a fair way to change Israel into a secular mili- 
tary state and thus divert it from its religious function in universal 
history. Saul may claim our deepest compassion and our heartiest 
sympathy, but the fall of his power was a blessing for Israel. We 
have no direct information as to the length of his reign; from 
such sources as we can command it did not last long. Five years 
is the least that we are obliged to estimate, but ten is the utmost 
possible. According to the most probable estimate of dates, based 
on the very accurate Assyrian chronology, Saul’s death would fall 
in the year 1017; this will not deviate more than a few years at 
the utmost from the actual date. 

But Saul’s blood was not to flow on Mount Gilboa unavenged ; 
an avenger and the real finisher of his life-work arose in the Ju- 
dean whom he had fought and persecuted. For a while, it is true, 
David had to remain inactive. It would have been madness to be- 
gin the contest against the Philistines with his six hundred men; 
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he took care first to save what he could, and was annointed tribal 
king of Judah under Philistine suzerainty, and took up his resi- 
dence as such at Hebron. It seems that Saul had left a single, 
minor son, named Ish-bosheth (or Eshbaal) ; Abner, Saul’s cousin 
and commander-in-chief, took up his cause and established for him 
out of the ruins of Saul’s dominion a kingdom at Mahanaim in the 
country east of the Jordan, in all probability under Philistine suze- 
rainty also, while the whole territory west of the Jordan reverted 
to the Philistines. We know scarcely anything about the period 
immediately following: it is evident that they did not like to recall 
it in later times. When Abner had in some measure established 
himself, he attempted to subject David and Judah also to the do- 
minion of Ish-bosheth: a battle was fought at Gibeon, but the 
Judeans under the lead of David’s nephew and general, Joab, won 
a complete victory, and Abner fled with the remnants of his army 
across the Jordan. 

Soon, however, dissension arose between Abner and Ish- 
bosheth. Saui had left a concubine named Rizpah, and Abner 
took her. Ish-bosheth could see in this nothing but a design 
against his dominion, and called Abner passionately to account, 
whereupon the latter renounced allegiance to his ward and went 
over to David. He had probably recognised for some time that 
there was no prospect under existing circumstances that Ish- 
bosheth’s reign could last long. David then demanded back Saul’s 
daughter, Michal, whom after David’s flight Saul had given in 
marriage to a noble of the tribe of Benjamin. Abner himself 
brought her to Hebron and was splendidly entertained by David. 
He went away with a promise to win all Israel over to David. 
Thereupon Joab hastens after him and stabs him on the pretext of 
revenge for blood. 

Joab is the most remarkable figure among David’s followers, — 
the man to whom he owes most. He has something terrible but 
at the same time grand about him, and reminds me vividly of one 
of the most characteristic personages of our German legends, the 
fierce Hagen of Tronje. Like Hagen, Joab is dominated and im- 
pelled by one single feeling, that of absolute fidelity to his master. 
Whatever is for the interest of his master he does, even if it should 
be acrime; for the crime he himself takes the responsibility in 
order that his master may reap the benefit. Abner was in fact, a 
questionable friend who was liable to become inconvenient and 
even dangerous, and his death was a desirable thing for David, 
although the latter denied, and very justly, all responsibility for 
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the deed; that he knew about it, or instigated it, is wholly out of 
the question, for that would have been, to use the familiar and 
shocking mot of Talleyrand, more than a crime, it would have been 
a blunder. 

Soon after, Ish-bosheth, too, fell a victim to blood vengeance: 
he was assassinated by two Gibeonites. The murderers cut off his 
head and brought it to David thinking to win a reward; but David 
had them cut down by his guards and the head of Ish-bosheth de- 
posited in Abner’s tomb. Thus ended the son of Saul after a reign 
of seven and a half years. 

There were still left two sons of Saul by the concubine Rizpah, 
but no one thought of them. The situation was such that experi- 
ments could not be risked, and David was the only one who could 
be regarded as equal to it. And so the voice of the people called 
him to the throne: the elders of the districts hitherto ruled by Ish- 
bosheth came to Hebron to offer the crown to David, and the 
terms of his regency were accepted by him with a solemn oath. 
Now the Philistines began to suspect their late vassal, and they 
attempted to destroy the kingdom of David in the bud. But the 
undertaking on which Saul had made shipwreck was accomplished 
by David and accomplished to last. In what were evidently long 
continued and bitter contests, from which tradition gives us a 
number of exciting episodes and individual deeds of heroism, he 
succeeded in breaking forever the Philistine dominion. He des- 
troyed all their relish for returning to the attack in his realm, but 
disturbed them no more in their own. He did not take from them 
a single foot of their land or a stone of their fortresses, and thus 
by his wise moderation paved the way for a peaceable footing of 
arbitration between the two countries, which fortunately for Judah 
remained permanent. 

While David thus had his hands full with the Philistine wars, 
the Moabites appear to have fallen upon his rear; they, too, are 
beaten and severely chastised, and joined to the kingdom of Israel 
as a tributary province. During the Philistine wars, perhaps, or 
in any event directly after the close of them, David took a step 
which gives shining evidence of his statesmanship. As king of all 
Israel he could not continue to reside at Hebron in the extreme 
south of the country. Only about six miles north of his native 
place Bethlehem, lies Jerusalem, at that time still in possession of 
the Canaanite tribe of the Jebusites. The almost impregnable lo- 
cation of this city could not fail to strike a man of David’s military 
insight ; he selected it for the capital of his new kingdom; he con- 
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quered it but did the Jebusites no harm, and thus made sure from 
the start of an element of grateful and devoted citizens. Jerusalem 
is situated pretty near the central point of the entire country, and 
belonging to none of the tribes it stood on neutral ground above 
them and their rivalries. When it is called the City of David this 
is no mere phrase, for Jerusalem is altogether the creation of Da- 
vid; and when we consider what Jerusalem was to the people of 
Israel, and through the people of Israel to all mankind, we shall 
recognise in the foundation of this City of David an event of world- 
wide importance. 

In characteristic contrast to this, Saul, even when he was 
king, continued to reside quietly in his native village. And another 
characteristic contrast between the two kings forces itself here 
upon our attention. David immediately set about securing for this 
kingdom in the political centre an ideal centre of interest. The 
ancient popular shrine, the ark of the covenant, had once been 
captured by the Philistines and then given back; Saul had let it 
run down without concerning himself about it. David made it one 
of his first concerns to bring it from the out-of-the-way country 
town to which it had been taken, to his new national capital. Ina 
great popular celebration in which the king himself officiated as a 
leading performer, the shrine was brought to Jerusalem, and thus 
the God of Israel himself made his entrance. If anything in the 
Psalms was really composed by David, it is the words of the 
twenty-fourth Psalm, which may very well have been sung on the 
occasion of that great celebration: 


‘* Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
And be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, 
And the king of glory shall come in. 
Who is this king of glory ? 
The Lord strong and mighty, 
The Lord mighty in battle,” 


That the Lord was mighty in battle David was soon to experi- 
ence. Nahash, the king of the Ammonites, Saul’s old opponent, 
died, and David sent an embassy of condolence to his son and suc- 
cessor Hanun. But Hanun took the messengers for spies and sent 
them back to their master covered with insults. Hereupon the 
Ammonites united with the Aramzans, Israel’s neighbors on the 
north border, who probably were also somewhat uneasy at the 
sight of Israel’s ambitious growth. At the Ammonite capital a 
battle was fought: while Abishai, Joab’s brother, held the Am- 
monites in check, Joab beat the Aramzans in a decisive combat 
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and the campaign was won. But now the Aramzans called other 
allies into the field. David took the command himself, and there 
was a decisive battle fought at a place called Helam, the location 
of which we do not know; the Aramzans received a still more 
crushing defeat, and the hostile leader was among the slain. David 
captured rich booty, and the region about Damascus was added to 
his realm as a tributary province. And thus, too, the northern 
border was made secure. 

But while David was thus occupied in the extreme north the 
Edomites invaded the land from the south. Joab proceeded against 
them in forced marches, and beside the Dead Sea they were beaten 
and fearfully punished ; their land too became a tributary province. 
After a long siege the capital of the Ammonites fell also; but in 
this case David exercised leniency and only required certain pub- 
lic labors of them, indeed he even seems to have permitted the na- 
tive dynasty to continue, of course as vassals of Israel. 

Thus under the lead of David, Israel had become in a few years 
the dominant race, the most important nation hetween the Eu- 
phrates and the Nile, and it deserves to be once more emphatically 
pointed out in closing this part of the subject that it cannot be 
proved or even claimed with plausibility that David began a single 
one of these wars: only to ward off unwarranted attacks and for 
the defence of the most vital interests of his people did David draw 
the sword, but when he did, it was with might and as in a war of 
God. The close of his life might have been full of light and of 
peaceful enjoyment of the power he had acquired, but at the height 
of his renown and his career David incurred a heavy guilt and this 
guilt went on bearing evil deeds; thus a series of trials was pre- 
pared for him which plunged him into the depths of woe. 

While his troops were in the field against the Ammonites he 
was smitten with a sinful passion for Bath-sheba, the wife of one 
of his officers; he had the officer put out of the way and took the 
woman. If we look into the whole wretched affair without preju- 
dice we must come to the conclusion that the blame was just as 
great on the woman’s part, if not greater. Few kings, indeed, 
would have made such frank confession of the sin as David did, 
and we get the impression that of all his numerous wives this de- 
moniac woman was the only one whom he really and deeply loved. 

Thus David had sinned against the sanctity of the family, and 
the heaviest retribution was to come upon him from his own fam- 
ily. His eldest son, Amnon, is enamored of his fair step-sister, 
Thamar, and accomplishes his shameful purpose by cunning and 
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force. Very likely he thought: If my father has done such things 
I need not restrain myself. In fact David does not venture, prob- 
ably in view of his own guilt, to punish his wicked son; but two 
years after Amnon is murdered by Absalom, the full brother of the 
ravished Thamar. Now Absalom has to flee, but the king longs for 
this son, who after the death of Amnon was the successor to the 
throne, and who had slain in Amnon rather the crown prince than 
the violator of his sister. Joab sees through the situation and 
manages to procure for Absalom permission to return; but he is 
still banished from his father’s presence and is not allowed to come 
to court. This was extremely unwise, and could not but embitter 
the son. Two years passed thus, and again Joab acted as inter- 
cessor and Absalom was restored to favor and now appeared as 
officially recognised crown-prince. 

But Absalom’s ambition was not satisfied with this. It is easy 
to imagine that many elements, and these not the worst, were dis- 
satisfied with the new conditions and saw with deep regret the for- 
mer simplicity and informality giving way before the pomp and 
splendor of the new monarchy. Absalom took advantage of this 
sentiment and even cultivated it. The description of the malcon- 
tent crown-prince and the way in which he wins popularity and 
steals the hearts of his father’s people is nothing less than classic. 
When he thought the time had come he procured leave of absence 
to go to Hebron, and there the insurrection broke out ; Absalom 
was proclaimed king and marched with his Judean supporters di- 
rectly upon Jerusalem. 

That the insurrection broke out in David’s first capital, Heb- 
ron, and in his own tribe of Judah, is significant and highly com- 
plimentary to David: the Judeans evidently felt offended and 
slighted because David did not favor them, and because as king of 
all Israel he no longer would or could be tribal king of Judah. Da- 
vid was taken so completely by surprise that he barely managed to 
escape; he fled across the Jordan, but did not neglect to provide 
for representation of his interests in Jerusalem. And the cunning 
Hushai actually succeeded in detaining Absalom from an immedi- 
ate pursuit of his father and in persuading him to a fatal delay. 
The militia of all Israel was first summoned and then Absalom 
crossed the Jordan. 

Meanwhile David had found time to gather about him his old 
and tried guards; under the leadership of Joab these easily scat- 
tered Absalom’s rabble hosts and Absalom himself, contrary to Da- 
vid’s express command, was slain by Joab’s own hand. The scene 
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that follows, David breaking out into bitter lamentations over the 
death of his still loved son and taking no pleasure in his victory, is 
familiar to all; Joab is obliged to remind him by a frank admoni- 
tion of his duty as king, but the king takes the death of his son so 
to heart that he dismisses Joab and puts in his place Absalom’s 
general, Amasa. Now there was nothing to interfere with his re- 
turn to Jerusalem, but in the spiritual anguish of these days and 
weeks he had lost his old discretion and wisdom. It may well 
have cut him deeply that his Judeans had been the first to desert 
him, and accordingly he persuaded them now to come alone and 
fetch him back to Jerusalem. This was done. But when the forces 
of the northern tribes came to the Jordan and saw how things 
stood, dissension and strife arose, which finally became so bitter 
that a Benjaminite named Sheba blew the trumpet and cried: We 
have no portion in David, neither have we inheritance in the son 
of Jesse. To thy tents, Israel! And all Israel actually followed 
Sheba, and David was left alone with his Judeans. He immedi- 
ately gave orders to his newly appointed general, Amasa, to get the 
army ready to march; but when Amasa proved unable to execute 
the order he turned again to the tried and trusty Joab, and as 
though nothing had happened meanwhile, Joab did his duty with 
inflexible fidelity. He cut down his incapable successor, and the 
old and invincible warriors gathered enthusiastically about his 
standard. The rebels were promptly dispersed and driven into the 
extreme north of the country ; Sheba took refuge in the city of 
Abel Beth-maacah, and as Joab was preparing to besiege the city 
the inhabitants threw out the head of the rebel to him over the 
wall. 

With this achievement David’s kingdom was saved, and the 
evening of his life seems to have been passed in undisturbed re- 
pose. He reigned forty years in all: seven and a half years as 
tribal king of Judah at Hebron and thirty-three years as national 
king of Israel in Jerusalem. When he reached the age of seventy 
the infirmities of age made themselves felt ; he seems to have be- 
come quite torpid, a plaything without will in the hands of his fol- 
lowers, particularly of Bath-sheba, who entirely controlled him. 
Adonijah, the eldest son after the death of Absalom, was generally 
regarded as the successor to the throne, and David’s old compan- 
ions, Joab and Abiathar, were on his side, while Bath-sheba, sup- 
ported by certain ambitious men who hoped thus to open a future 
for themselves, tried to divert the succession to her son Solomon, 
the youngest of David’s sons. 
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Be it that Adonijah could not wait for the death of his father, 
or that he merely incurred the appearance of so doing,—under 
pressure of the report that Adonijah had caused himself to be pro- 
claimed king and homage to be paid him, Bath-sheba managed to 
have Solomon formally recognised by the dying king and intro- 
duced to the people as his successor. As Benaiah, the captain of 
the guard, who wished to succeed Joab as general and actually did 
succeed him, was for Solomon and Bath-sheba and they thus had 
the whole military force at their disposal, all resistance was in vain 
and the outwitted opponents were constrained to make their peace 
with the newly appointed youthful king. Adonijah and Joab did 
not long survive the defeat of their hopes and died by the hand of 
the executioner ; the priest Abiathar was merely deposed and ban- 
ished. 

David must have died soon after this settlement of the succes- 
sion. He is the most luminous figure and the most gifted person- 
age in Israelitish history, surpassed in ethical greatness and general 
historical importance only by Moses, the man of God. It is not 
possible to overestimate what David did for Israel: Israel as a peo- 
ple, as a representative of political life, as a concrete quantity in 
the development of universal history, as a nation in the fullest 
sense of the word, is exclusively his work. With this he completed 
what Moses had begun in quiet and inconspicuous labors on Sinai 
and at Kadesh. And all of this David created as it were out of 
nothing, under the most difficult conditions conceivable, with no 
other means than his own talents and his own all-inspiring and all- 
compelling personality. 

However far I let my gaze wander among the ranks of the 
great figures of history, I find no parallel among them for so com- 
pletely a ‘‘self-made man.” He is one of those phenomenal men 
such as Providence gives but once to a people, in whom a whole 
nation and its history reaches once for all its climax. David created 
Israel and at the same time raised it to its highest eminence ; what 
Israel was under and through David it never again became. And 
so we can easily understand how the eyes of Israel rested in grate- 
ful reverence upon this figure, and how a second David became 
the dream of Israel’s future. 

True, the picture of David does not lack the traits of human 
frailty, which Israelitish tradition with a truly admirable sincerity 
has neither suppressed nor palliated, but the charm which this 
personality exercised over all contemporaries without exception 
has not yet faded for us of a later day; whoever devotes himself 
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without prejudice to the contemplation of David’s history and char- 
acter cannot fail to like him. A saint and psalm-singer, as later 
tradition has represented him, he certainly was not; but we find 
in him a truly noble human figure, which, in spite of all, preserved 
the tenderest and most fragrant bloom of its nature, perfect direct- 
ness and simplicity ; nowhere any posing, nothing theatrical, such 
as is always found in sham greatness; he always acts out what 
he is, but his unspoiled nature, noble at heart, generally comes 
very near to the right and good. At the same time the whole per- 
sonality is touched with a breath of genuine piety and childlike 
trust in God, so that we can wholly comprehend how he appears 
to tradition as the ideal ruler, the king after God’s own heart. 

This king, who did more for the worldly greatness and earthly 
power of Israel than any one else, was a genuine Israelite in that 
he appreciated also Israel’s religious destiny: he was no soldier- 
king, no conqueror and warrior of common stamp, no ruler like 
any one of a hundred others, but he is the truest incorporation of 
the unique character of Israel, a unique personality in the history 
of the world, and we understand how he could become the imper- 
sonation of an idea,—how the highest and holiest that Israel hoped 
for and longed for, appears as the Son of David. 





SHANKARA, TEACHER OF INDIA. 


BY CHARLES JOHNSTON. 


SHORT TIME AGO, an esteemed friend of mine who has 
devoted much study to Buddhism in writing of Indian phil- 
osophy, drew a comparison between Shakya Muni and Shankara, 
saying that while the Saint of the Gotamas might well be compared 
to the founder of the Christian religion, Shankara could only rank 
with philosophers, like Kant and Schopenhauer. 

Now, it seems to me that, while this comparison does justice 
to one side of the great Vedantin’s character, as his lucid insight 
and cogent reasoning may be equalled, but are certainly not sur- 
passed, by the greatest minds of our own or classical times, it quite 
fails to take into account another side of Shankara’s life, which is 
of the greatest interest, though too generally ignored by the writers 
on Indian philosophy. 

I shall try to outline this side of the teacher’s work, using ma- 
terials gathered, for the most part, in Southern India, among living 
followers of the master of Advaita philosophy. It has been noted, 
in passing, by several writers that during his short lifetime Shan- 
kara, besides writing his famous Commentaries, founded three 
Monasteries, or Colleges, the chief of which was at Shringeri in the 
northern part of the province of Mysore. But I do not remember 
to have seen it clearly stated that the great organisation of which 
Shringeri was the centre, is full of life and vigor at the present day 
and has influential branches, not only throughout the Decken, 
Madras, and Bombay, but even in Northern India, Benares, and 
Lower Bengal. To this organisation belong all the best and most 
influential students of the Advaita doctrine; and chiefs or overseers 
are appointed for each province, whom we might well call bishops 
and doctors in philosophy. 

The life of the central organisation at Shringeri has been pre- 
served in a wonderful and peculiarly Oriental way. Just as Shan- 
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kara himself during his lifetime chose pupils whom he initiated into 
the deepest mysteries of his esoteric doctrine, so each chief of the 
Shringeri College chooses his successor, generally selecting a youth 
or even a boy of quite tender years; and this elect pupil is trained 
during the life of his superior in all the wisdom which comes down 
from the first great head of the College, who himself was but the 
follower of earlier sages, stretching back in unbroken line to the 
dim dawn of the Vedic age. There is thus what we may well call 
an apostolic succession, with the single difference that the chief is 
in each case selected, not by a college of dignitaries or royal man- 
date, but by his immediate predecessor, who chose him, as I have 
said, at an early age, and watched over the gradual growth of his 
mind, character, and learning. Each chief of Shringeri is spoken 
of as the Shankaracharya; the name of the founder having become 
a title of honor; and the present Shankaracharya is a man of the 
highest character, a magnetic personality, a fine Sanskrit scholar, 
and a perfect master of all the intricacies of the Vendanta philoso- 
phy, familiar with the works of his great predecessors. A discourse 
of his, delivered during one of his periodical visits to the outlying 
organisations which are under the control of the Shringeri College, 
was recently published ; and it bears, in thought and language, the 
clearest resemblance to the works of the great Shankara, such as 
the Tattva Bodha, or the Atma-Anatma-Viveka. 

To such an apostolic succession as that established by Shan- 
kara at Shringeri the Indian schools of philosophy give the name of 
Guru-parampara,—the same term, it will be noted, which Shankara 
himself uses in his Commentaries on the Chhandagya and Brhada- 
ranyaka Upanishads, where he speaks of the teaching of Rebirth, 
or Reincarnation, having been handed down asa secret esoteric 
doctrine, by the line of teachers, or Guru-parampara, of the Raj- 
put race, before being revealed to the Brahmans. The Upani- 
shads themselves contain lists of very ancient lines of teachers, 
which go back to mythological ages and invariably lead up to the 
deity, as their first founder; and, within historical times, we find 
constant traces of the same institution, as, for instance, in the case 
of Shankara himself, who was the pupil of Govinda Guru, the 
pupil of Gaudapada. 

There is a tradition in Southern India, among the followers of 
Shankara’s school, that this Gaudapada, who is known to us as the 
author of a poem expanding the ideas of the Mandukya Upanishad, 
is the same person as Patanjali, the author of the Yoga Sutras. If 
this tradition represents a historical fact, it will be necessary for us 
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to date Shankara not more than two generations later than Patan- 
jali, or some time in the second century before the Christian era; 
and I have been assured by many Brahmans connected with Shrin- 
geri, that the lists of Gurus, still preserved in the archives of the 
College there, fully bear out this date for the great Vedantin teacher; 
notwithstanding that the accepted opinion among European schol- 
ars is that the first Shankaracharya lived in the eighth century of 
our era. Up to the present, however, I have not been able to ob- 
tain a satisfactory copy of this list of Gurus; several which have 
been published being imperfect or incomplete, so that it seems best 
to leave the matter open, merely recording the fact that this tradi- 
tion exists and is widely accepted by the followers of Shankara 
themselves. I have further seen it stated that the lists in the minor 
Colleges founded by Shankara also fully bear out the same date; 
but further evidence is necessary before we can come to any definite 
conclusion. 

It will at once be seen that the Shringeri College and the or- 
ganisation of which it is the head are perfectly analogous to the 
Lamaic system of Tibet, and we may very well compare the Chief 
of Shringeri with the Teshu Lama. I believe I am right in saying 
that the Chief of the Mysore College is invariably a celibate, like 
the first Shankaracharya, while his deputies in the various prov- 
inces are married men, following the old Brahmanical laws for 
households. It is interesting to note that Mysore State, in the 
northern part of which the College of Shringeri is situated, still 
largely conforms, even in its temporal government, to the Brahman- 
ical ideals, the dominant powers being strictly orthodox, and thus 
furnishing our best analogy to the political conditions of Buddha’s 
day when the Brahmans practically ruled even in affairs of state, as 
ministers and diplomatists, not less than as teachers and priests. 

The great organisation founded by Shankara has withstood un- 
shaken the conquering armies of the Prophet; and when we con- 
sider the great learning and high philosophical training of its living 
followers, we may be confident that this closely knit association of 
Advaita schools will in no way be weakened or changed by contact 
with Western thought, which has too often been but another name 
for the most ignorant materialism, especially when coming into 
contact with Eastern faiths. 

It will thus be evident that the comparison with Kant and 
Schopenhauer by no means does justice to this side of Shankara’s 
work. If we can imagine that Paul, instead of Peter, had founded 
the hierarchy of the Christian Church, to perpetuate and preserve 
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the mystical teachings which we find in his Letters to Colossi, Ga- 
latia, and Corinth, we shall have a much truer parallel. Or if we 
could conceive a practical reformer, such as tradition tells us Pytha- 
goras was, leaving writings like the Platonic dialogues, we shall 
again approach to a truer conception of Shankara’s work. If we 
had an apostolic succession of masters in Greek philosophy, each 
bearing the name and inheriting the thought of the greatest pupil 
of Socrates, lasting through the centuries, supplying an inner, phil- 
osophic side to the successive phases of popular religion ; and con- 
serving, as the heart of a widely extended and powerful organisa- 
tion, the highest ideals of Plato’s best thought, we should be more 
in a position to understand in what relation Shankara the Teacher 
stands, not only to Indian philosophy but also to Indian life. 

Many of the finest scholars and most influential men among 
the followers of Shankara affiliated with the Shringeri College are 
also graduates of the English universities in India, and are promi- 
nent as lawyers or administrators under the present government; 
their position as such in no way interfering with their relations to 
the great Vedanta College, just as their studies in European science 
or history in no way clash with their earlier allegiance to Advaita 
idealism, since their intellectual training has thoroughly fitted them 
to find a just and harmonious relation between our physical knowl- 
edge and their own metaphysical theories. 

We are not in a position to judge how far the numerous tradi- 
tions of Shankara’s life, preserved in the popular histories, are faith- 
ful records handed down from contemporary sources ; and I am far 
from holding that the element of the so-called supernatural, which 
often tinges them, justifies us in rejecting the pictures they give us 
of the great Vedantia’s personality. But what we know of Shan- 
kara’s practical work, as embodied in the great and powerful organ- 
isation I have described in outline, is quite sufficient to show that 
the Advaita teacher must have been a man of rare power of char- 
acter, endowed with a commanding will, as well as with a pene- 
trating intellect ; for no man of less magnetic force could have per- 
suaded his contemporaries to found and support such colleges 
completely devoted to his ideals, especially when we remember 
that his work lay almost wholly among the Brahmans, whose class 
had long grown old in privilege and power ; and, with these, as we 
know from Buddha’s life, had inherited a profoundly conservative 
suspicion of change. 

That this powerful body should have continued to cherish, and 
should cherish to-day, an ideal of the highest and most abstract 
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philosophy, with a vast body of learning continually added to, 
though already of great compass at Shankara’s death, is the liveli- 
est testimony to his genius and power, as a ruler of men, not less 
than as an illuminer of minds. 

The very reasons which make the excellence of the schools 
founded by Shankara—the facts that they deal with the loftiest and 
most abstract regions of philosophy, and appeal almost wholly to 
intellectual and cultivated minds—have been the causes that we 
have not, for Shankara, as for Buddha, a mass of legends full of 
popular feeling and emotions, such as sway the minds of the masses, 
appealing rather to the ignorant than the learned. 

Shankara is thus a figure for whom it would be difficult to find 
a parallel ; as, indeed, to furnish comparisons, we have been com- 
pelled to resort to imagination ; a philosopher of the highest rank, 
who, not content with the world of abstract thought, went forth 
into the world of men; seeking, and finding pupils who should ac- 
cept and carry out his teachings, and impressing his will on their 
minds with such imperious power that his best ideals are perpet- 
uated and preserved, by a hierarchy of philosophers, to the present 
day. 

A word in conclusion as to Shankara’s teaching. Briefly stated, 
it is this: The cause of the sorrow and suffering of mankind is a 
belief in the reality and isolated existence of the personal life. But 
the personality, with the fate of which each one of us identifies him- 
self, has no real existence; it is nothing but an image of the body 
in the mind, and its sufferings are imaginary. Its original cause is 
the ‘‘beginningless, ineffable unwisdom” of separation ; and this 
illusion of isolated being is dispelled by an insight, which we may 
well call illumination, or inspiration. When the false self is dis- 
pelled, Shankara tells us, the real Self rises in the heart, as the sun 
shines out when the clouds are dispersed. The real Self is the self 
of all beings; hence the revelation of it brings an end of egotism, 
of the sense of separate life. The real Self is, further, the reality 
underlying all outward things ; hence its possession makes an end 
of all lust and desire for outward things. Thus the realisation of 
the selfless Self, destroying all egotism and lust, makes an end of 
the sorrow of the world. But this illumination, which is perfect 
freedom, must be led up to by right understanding ; for the errors 
of the mind are the true cause of bondage. Hence the necessity 
fora sane and broad philosophy, and for schools and teachers to 
preserve and perpetuate this philosophy. To supply this necessity, 
was the aim of Shankara’s life-work. 

















PHILOSOPHICAL PARTIES AND THEIR SIG. 
NIFICANCE AS FACTORS IN THE 
EVOLUTION OF THOUGHT. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


HERE IS a natural contrast in philosophy between rationalists 
and empiricists, between the theory-party and the fact-party, 
between deductionists and inductionists, between the advocates of 
pure reason and the advocates of experience, between the believ- 
ers in the universal and the sticklers for particulars, and these par- 
ties are as natural in philosophy as the Whigs and Tories, the Re- 
publicans and Democrats in politics, the anarchists and socialists 
in social affairs, and the Pharisees and Sadducees in religion. Both 
parties work in harmony toward a common aim, which is the discov- 
ery of truth, representing two principles, the former looking out for 
the unity of all things, the latter for exactness in detail. Both par- 
ties are needed in philosophy as much as we need in politics the 
Republicans for union, order, centralisation, and the Democrats 
for independence, liberty, and non-interference in local and private 
affairs.1 The Tories are the English Republicans and the Whigs 
the English Democrats. The socialists are social Tories, or the 
party of social organisation and union; the anarchists are the so- 
cial Whigs, the party of liberty and independence. Thus the theo- 
rists in philosophy, the advocates of pure reason, are the Tories 
of thought and the particularists or advocates of pure experience 
are the Whigs of thought. 
The same holds good in religion, where the Pharisees insist on 
definiteness in dogma and on authority in church government, 


1This general characterisation of our parties refers merely to the traditional principles, leav- 
ing out of sight the fact that the silverites have of late taken possession of the Democratic party- 
machine and switched it off on the side-track of populism. 
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while the Sadducees demand culture, even though it may come from 
the Gentiles, and freedom from dogma. 

In addition to these two parties there is another party which 
in American politics has received the name of Populist, and in Ger- 
many the collective name of the die Wilden, the wild ones, or sav- 
ages. They are the irregulars who follow either no principle what- 
ever or raise some side issue, thus giving a universal significance 
to some unimportant question. They are innovators on general 
principles ; they propose a change on account of their dissatisfac- 
tion with the world. Asa rule they rise from the ranks of those 
who not having the public ear try to gain it by creating a sensation 
of some kind. They are in this respect very much like those per- 
sonages in politics who are hopelessly out of power and anxious to 
come into power by any means, just criticism of existing evils and 
otherwise—mostly otherwise. But whether or not their complaints 
are right or wrong, they are generally disregarded and poohpoohed. 

The Populists in politics and the irregulars in philosophy play 
a very important part in history. They represent the spirit that 
denies, and when by a division of power both parties have become 
corrupt and anti-progressive, the irregulars grow in prominence 
and shake them from their stupor. Some of the greatest move- 
ments have been launched by this party of wild issues; but we 
must add that a wild issue raised on account of some sore need 
that was neglected by the Pharisees and Sadducees of the time, 
always sobers down when it grows to power. The Nazarene move- 
ment of Palestine is a religious populism which culminated in 
Christ’s preaching the Gospel to the poor, leading finally to the 
establishment of the Christian Church, in which to-day we have 
the same division of parties, the dogmatists, or so-called orthodox, 
and the liberals, both being nothing but a reincarnation of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees of the times of Christ. 

The Pharisees and Sadducees are as severely and indiscrimi- 
nately arraigned in the New Testament as are the Republicans and 
Democrats by the Populists of to-day; and this lack of discrimina- 
tion is natural. Both parties had remained heedless of the reli- 
gious demands of the large classes of the poor and the uncultured. 
Both looked down with contempt upon the irregular preachers and 
self-appointed prophets of the Essenes and Nazarenes, who (like 
John the Baptist) lived, in food and dress, like Buddhist monks, 
introduced new rites, such as baptism, preached in the streets, 
and represented in this way the voice crying in the wilderness. 
We know from Josephus that both the Pharisees and the Saddu- 
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cees were by no means such contemptible persons as they are com- 
monly supposed to have been. With all their faults, they were, 
taken as a class, earnest and upright men who tried to do what 
was right according to their best knowledge and obeying the dic- 
tates of their conscience. The Pharisees were stern in their faith 
in Jehovah and adhered with strictness to the covenant; and the 
Sadducees, seeing the narrowness of traditional Judaism, endeay- 
ored to broaden the religion of their fathers. We may assume 
that there were hypocrites among them, but the Pharisees’ hopes 
and the Sadducees’ aspirations were as honest as was any religious 
faith inthe world. Their main fault was narrowness, not rascality 
and blindness, not knavery and ignorance, not ill-will. Considering 
the tragic fate of the people of Israel, we feel compassion for them, 
we pity them, but cannot look upon them as rogues. And what 
holds good of the old Pharisees and Sadducees is true of the mod- 
ern Pharisees and Sadducees. There are hypocrites among them, 
but for that reason we need not call them a generation of vipers. 

The Populists form a third party, but it would be wrong to 
imagine that the irregulars, the innovators, the representatives of 
prevalent dissatisfaction, are all that is left. There is not only 
the large mass of indifferent people who allow themselves to drift 
with the currents that originate in the conflict of both parties, fol- 
lowing upon the whole either the will o’ the wisps of private hopes 
or yielding thoughtlessly to their sentiments, which are allured by 
catching party-cries. There are also a number of independent men 
who would not swear by any one party-principle, and who some- 
times do not care for consistency of party-principles, but would 
leave such questions alone and select what for some reason or 
other they feel there is a moral need of. They are called in poli- 
tics the independents, in philosophy eclectics. 

Independents and eclectics rise frequently into great promi- 
nence in times of need. They recruit themselves from the middle 
classes, who for practical ends and for the sake of peace, demand 
a status vivendi which would temporarily settle a problem by com- 
promise. The independents appear on the scene of local govern- 
ment as ‘‘citizens’ parties” and under similar names. Their work, 
however, is sporadic. They make a clean sweep, but as soon as 
the pressing cause of indignation that called the movement into 
existence has been removed, the enthusiasm abates on account of 
the general indifference, and the citizens’ party changes into a reg- 
ular political machine with spoils’ system and all other faults. The 
eclectics in philosophy are similar; they are the seeds of thought 
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that grow on stony places ; forthwith they spring up because they 
have no depth of soil; but when the sun rises they are scorched, 
and because they have not root, they wither away.” 

There is a great difference between the independents, the ec- 
lectics or citizens’ party, and the Populists or irregulars. The for- 
mer are practical and demand the settlement of practical questions. 
If they enter into matters of principle they are fain to appeal to 
two or more contradictory principles in one breath. They have no 
root, and are lacking in depth. The latter, however, are, upon 
the whole, wild theorisers ; they sometimes fight principles as a 
matter of principle. They endeavor in their way to be thorough, 
but their schemes are wild and their theories crude. 

The Populists can start new movements, but they are forever 
unable to run them. As soon as a new movement has become an 
established fact, the two parties of universalists or unionists and 
the particularists will under new names naturally and spontaneously 
reappear. The old names become sometimes odious and are for 
that reason dropped, but the new party divisions will in all essen- 
tials be on the lines of the old principles. 

The reason of the constant reappearance of the same contrasts 
lies in the fact that they are both legitimate. They are contrasts 
but not contradictions. Both principles are right, and the history 
of the world is mankind’s endeavor to adjust itself to both. Zealous 
partisans would abolish either principle and expect the realisation 
of a millennium on earth as soon as the principle which they have 
happened to embrace will have sole sway. Thus the ideals of both 
anarchism and socialism will be actualised in every social progress, 
not in the way that demagogues preach, but as society develops, 
according to the laws of social growth. Every new adjustment of 
the needs of society, every new institution in which it takes shape, 
will create better chances for individuals to make a fair living and 
through a choice of new possibilities widen their sphere of inde- 
pendence. Every definite comprehension of the true significance 
of a religious doctrine will show the old dogmas in a new light, — 
not, to be sure, in the light of narrow traditionalism, but after all 
as a fulfilment of the ideal which the dogmatists were groping 
after. 

In the history of modern philosophy it is sometimes difficult 
to class philosophers, because they do not go to the polls to vote 
either way on party issues, and cannot therefore be divided as the 
goats and the sheep will be on the day of judgment. As there are 
no republicans who would not occasionally advocate democratic 
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measures, and vice versa, so there are no theorists who do not 
gladly avail themselves of the material of the empiricists; and 
there is no one who as a matter of principle rests his confidence 
on experience alone, who would not form a theory as soon as he 
believes he has found the general feature in a number of single 
facts. Nevertheless, we can say generally that among modern 
thinkers Kant, the philosopher of Pure Reason, represents the de- 
ductionist, the theorist, the believer in universality, the upholder 
of the a priori; John Stuart Mill, the advocate of pure experience, 
the inductionist, the believer in particulars, the upholder of the 
a posteriori as the sole source of knowledge ; and Herbert Spencer, 
the eclectic. Without solving any one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples, Spencer accepts the main results of the science of his day 
and thus satisfies that large class of people who are in search of a 
solution that will serve their most urgent philosophical needs. As 
a typical populist in philosophy, one of the irregulars, who pro- 
poses to be original by principle, is Nietszche, rampant and inco- 
herent, but interesting; betraying even in his clearest works the 
incipient insanity to which he finally fell a prey, but suggestive ; 
ridiculously grandiloquent, but ingenious, and brilliant. 

The constant reappearance of the two main parties in philos- 
ophy, as indicated by Plato and Aristotle, the realists and the nom- 
inalists, the Kantians and the experience-philosophers, has led 
to the belief that the issue between these opposed principles is 
ultimately based upon the idiosyncrasy of the philosopher and can 
therefore never be decided but must forever remain a matter of 
personal preference. We beg to differ. As society is the product 
of two factors, the needs of the whole community and the wants of 
the individual, so the scientific instinct seeks a comprehension of 
the unity that pervades all the particulars and collects the particu- 
lars for the purpose of gathering them up into unities. If the real- 
ists imagine that the unities in nature, the types or ideas, the no- 
umena, exist as independent entities or essences within, above, 
and beyond the things in which they have become incarnate, they 
are mistaken; and if the nominalists imagine that they are purely 
subjective notions to which there is no correspondent reality in the 
objective world, they, too, are mistaken. The types of being are 
not metaphysical essences but pure forms, and being pure forms 
they are, although not material, yet real or actual. 

The issue between both parties can be decided only by a clear 
and definite conception of the nature of form. The form of a 
statue and the form of musical sounds consist neither of matter nor 
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of motion; and yet the forms of things are their most essential 
qualities. Things are such as they are because they possess certain 
forms. Form is the essential problem everywhere We have rea- 
sons to believe that even the chemical elements are different 
groupings of the same world-substance, and that thus their differ- 
rence will eventually be explicable as a difference of form. 

All science is ultimately a tracing of form; hence the para- 
mount importance of counting and measuring in all exact investi- 
gations. But we must remember that counting and measuring are 
only quantitative determinations of form, and that qualitative dif- 
ferences must be defined by subtler methods of purely formal 
thought. 

The philosophy of form is the philosophy of science; it starts 
from experience, systematises the facts of experience, and then 
studies the method of sytematisation which contains the key to the 
order that prevails throughout the cosmos. The system that char- 
acterises the functions of all the purely formal sciences (which as 
a totality characteristic of the human mind is called Reason) is an- 
alogous to the formal aspect of the objective world; or, in other 
words, the intrinsic harmony of mathematical constructions and 
the immanent order of the laws of nature (which at first sight ap- 
pear to us as the studied design of a creator) are the results of 
the same conditions in different fields: they are products of the 
same determinedness of formal laws, implying intrinsic necessity 
as well as universality. 

Now, we claim that while forms are not gods, nor metaphysi- 
cal essences, nor entities of any kind, that they are nevertheless 
(as the realists claim) not only present in the things, but exist also 
independently of them as ‘‘pure forms.” There are no things in 
themselves, but there are ‘‘ forms in themselves.” This is the solu- 
tion of the old quarrel between the medieval schools of realism and 
nominalism, and this is also the answer which we present to the 
fundamental questions of Kant’s transcendentalism. It is wrong 
to seek for an x behind the things; that which constitutes the 
thing is its form; and if a concrete thing is destroyed it can be 
reconstructed by an exact restitution of its form. 

There is one important peculiarity of form, viz., the intrinsic 
necessity of its laws. This, reduced to its simplest expression, is 
formulated as the law of identity, which declares that that same is 
the same. The same purely formal operation will give the same 
results wherever, whenever, and howsoever it may be done. One 
plus one equals two, whether counted in apples or planets, or any 
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imaginary objects, and (a+ 4)*=a?+2a6- 4°, whatever a and 4 
may stand for. 

The sciences of pure form are not (as the nominalists claim) 
purely subjective inventions; they are not mere conceits of the 
mind ; they possess objective validity. The fundamental notions 
of form are abstractions from experience, and in this sense they 
are a posteriori, but given the fundamental notions of pure form 
every thinking being can, @ friori, construct forms which, if they 
are consistently built up, will generally be applicable to objective 
reality, for the same process will lead to the same results whether 
performed with purely mental figures or with concrete objects of 
any kind. The applicability of mathematics to the most distant 
stars on which we can never set foot demolishes the principle of 
nominalism that we know particulars only and have no right to 
formulate any universal law until we have collected all its single 
instances in actual experience. 

Both the nominalists and the realists were right in their main 
aspirations. There is (as the realists claim) a unity in the world, 
and this unity is a real presence in the universe. On the other 
hand, the nominalists are right in saying that the world consists of 
particulars and there is no other way to a comprehension of the 
world than by a study of these particulars. Universals are first 
mere names, the verification of which as actualities in the objective 
world can only be determined by a verification of their applicable- 
ness to the concrete world of particulars. 

The world of form, being throughout definite and determined, 
is a world of order. It is the condition of science and the condi- 
tion of ethics. Science is everywhere the tracing of some change of 
form ; and its principle is negatively expressed in the physicist’s 
law of the conservation of matter and energy, and positively in the 
law of causation. Both laws declare that in all changes there is 
a certain something which remains the same. Qualitative changes 
involve no quantitative changes; which means that all causation 
is ultimately a transformation, a new arrangement, a new distri- 
bution of parts. 

The philosophy of form is not a temporary compromise be- 
tween realism and nominalism, between Kantian apriorism and 
John Stuart Mill’s empiricism, but a definite settlement of its 
issues.! It neither overlooks nor abolishes the contrasts that nat- 


1For further details as to the nature of cognition, reason, the a friori in its relation to the 
@ posteriori and further inferences in the domains of religion and ethics, see the writer's Primer 
o Philosophy. 
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urally obtain between them, but on the contrary justifies the prin- 
ciples on which they are based and limits them to their proper 
spheres. Thus the faults of onesidedness can be avoided and sci- 
ence has come in close touch with philosophy. 

The philosophy of form is a new positivism in so far as it de- 
rives the fundamental notions of forms from the positive facts of 
experience; it is anew monism in so far as the formal aspect of 
the world constitutes its unity and verifies the assumption of the 
oneness of all existence as well as the unison of all truth. It is the 
philosophy of science in so far as it analyses and explains the 
methods of science; it can serve as a propedeutic to scientific 
methodology and justifies the scientist’s ideal, which assumes that 
truth is attainable. 
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AMOS BRONSON ALCOTT. 


Amos Bronson AtcotTt (see Frontispiece to this Ofen Court) was born in the 
little town of Wolcott, Conn., Nov. 29, 1799. He died at Boston, March 4, 1888. 

He first became known as a teacher, and his school in Boston excited much 
attention by the originality of his ideas and methods. Both Margaret Fuller and 
Elizabeth P. Peabody assisted him at times in his work. He published a Record 
of a School which gives an account of this work and also Conversations of the 
Gospels. These conversations were held by his young scholars, and they are much 
prized by educators for their revelations of the minds of childhood. 

He took a brave part in the anti-slavery and other reforms of the day, and had 
many original ideas and plans of his own. 

He was one of the leading minds among the famous transcendentalists, and 
his Orphic Sayings attracted much attention. He tried a practical experiment in 
associated life at Fruitlands, but it did not prove successful. 

Mr. Alcott married Miss Abby May, a sister of the well-beloved Samuel Joseph 
May of Syracuse. She was a woman of high intellectual power and great strength 
of character, and all her daughters inherited much of their parents’ rare gifts. 
Louisa, the author of Zzttle Women, became famous and has made all her family 
so by her stories. 

Mr. Alcott lived very quietly at Concord for some years in intimate friendship 
with Emerson, Thoreau, and the other famous men of that town. Previously, 
while living mostly in Boston, he had classes for conversation which were well at- 
tended by highly cultivated men and women and which were of great interest. 

About 1854 he first went West to give lectures, and later in 1873 and succeed- 
ing years he made several trips to the West and was quite successful in drawing 
around him a circle of sympathetic friends. 

He was the original projector of ‘‘ the Concord School of Philosophy ” which 
opened at Concord in 1879, and as long as his health permitted he took part in all 
its exercises as lecturer or as listener. When about eighty he first appeared in 
public as a poet, publishing a volume of sonnets. 

Full particulars of Mr. Alcott's life and philosophy may be found in the 
Memoirs of Bronson Alcott, by Sanborn and Harris, published by Roberts 
Brothers. Boston. 

The bas-relief forming the frontispiece to the present Ofen Court, which is 
here published for the first time, was made from life, in 1852, by Seth W. Cheney 
of Boston. B. D.C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES. 


De INCARNATIONE VERBI Dzr. By the Rev. Alan S. Hawkesworth. Pp., 116 
Albany, N. Y.: Riggs Publishing Co. 


We have the assurance of the Very Rev. E. A. Hoffman, Dean of the Gen 
Theological Seminary, that the present work ‘‘ gives a very admirable and compre- 
‘‘hensive analysis of the doctrine of the Incarnation in all its bearings and conse- 
‘quences ; that it could well be used as the basis of a series of theological lectures, 
‘tor as the framework of an exhaustive treatise’’; and as to the doctrinal worth of 
the treatise certainly such high commendation is sufficient. The philosophical 
point of view of the author is that of the Platonic concept of Ideas with its subse- 
quent development into the Adéyog and Adyo: of the Neo-Platonists and of St. John. 
If we understand the mechanism by which the archetypal Ideas of Plato are re- 
ified, how the Logos is logified into the logoi, the step is easy and logical to seeing 
how the primordial Logos-God of Christian Neo-Platonic philosophy is incarnated 
in the lesser logos-man of the Christian Church. The idea is the very core and 
essence of a powerful and cogent system of philosophy, appealing to the liveliest 
side of our spiritual nature, and hence no one can fail at least to appreciate the 
author's position that ‘‘ the Incarnation in man of the Logos of God [rightly under- 
stood] is the crown and necessary complement of all natural truths,'’ and hence 
historically may be, although it is therefore not naturally and necessarily such, 
‘the living and vivifying heart of Christianity.” 

If Aristotle had been more studied by the Alexandrian Fathers, the ‘‘ living 
and vivifying heart of Christianity " might conceivably have been different. As it 
was, their very occupation with philosophy led in self-defence to dogma, with its 
thousand fantastic and rococo ramifications. And it is our only criticism of the 
theological part of this work that our author lends his erudite powers to the literal 
justification of these indifferent dogmatic excrescences rather than to the simple 
statement of the philosophical truth which lies at their heart. The latter is not 
untouched but the preponderance of emphasis is laid upon the former. The grand 
Neo-Platonic, philosophical idea of the Logos-incarnation is one thing, and the 
‘dual character of the Eucharistic elements" conceived as the Unifying Body and 
the Atoning Blood is, with all due reverence, another. 

Appended to the work proper are three philosophical essays. We have only 
to say that the author’s mode of procedure here is not the scientific mode of philo- 
sophical procedure. To us it is no refutation of the Dualistic theory of mind and 
matter to prove that ‘‘Dualism is based upon a shallow and erroneous conception 
of Sim," or that it is ‘‘ opposed to all Religious and Philosophical axzoms."” This 
is looking at philosophical problems through a theological lens, of which method 
we have a further example in the statement of the author's own ‘‘ Christian-theory 
of spirit and matter—vzdelicet that they are to be regarded as ‘‘two stages, or two 
aspects of the one creative act of God, by which He is ever giving existence to His 
world,” understanding by ex-istence the manifestation of God's primordial sab- 
sistence (which by the way is a specimen of the philological mode of philosophical 
procedure). Remarkably enough the ‘‘ Christian theory " corresponds in substance 
with the current psychological theory which should have been mentioned separately 
in Mr. Hawkesworth’s classification, and which beginning with Spinoza was per- 
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haps most distinctly pronounced by Fechner, who compared matter and mind to 
the two aspects, convex and concave, of a curve, which while constituting the same 
existence were yet different. (See, e. g., Lloyd Morgan's Comp. Psych., and for 
pro and contra modifications the discussion between Dr. P. Carus and Prof. Ernst 
Mach, page 393 et seq. of Vol. I. of 7he Monizst, also and particularly the latter's 
Analysis of the Sensations, Appendix I. and the ‘‘Introduction.”) Into the fur- 
ther figurative theological extensions of this theory we cannot go, but must take 
leave of the book here, commending its honesty and sincerity of tone and its pro- 
found Christian scholarship. T. J. McC. 


CRIME AND CRIMINALS. By /. Sanderson Christison, M. D. Chicago: The W. 
T. Keener Company. 1897. Price, $1.00. 


This little book of only 117 pages treats of the problems of Crime and Crimi- 
nals in a practical way as can be done by an expert only. The author distinguishes 
three classes of criminals: (1) the insane, (2) the moral paretic, and (3) the selfish 
or criminal proper. The first class must be limited to those who cannot be held 
responsible; their action is chiefly the product of subconscious reasoning which is 
dominated by a delusion of some kind, sometimes by hallucination. The moral 
paretic is the man that lacks self-control, suffering from an abnormal weakness of 
the will owing to a diseased condition of the inhibitory powers of the brain, chiefly 
caused by self-indulgence. The criminal proper is fully conscious of the results of 
his crime, but is void of moral principles and exhibits little or no consideration for 
the sufferings of his fellow-beings. 

Dr. Christison exemplifies his views by twenty-three cases which he analyses 
with good discretion and scientific exactness, among them Prendergast and other 
instances of Chicago criminals. He finds the cause of crime in heredity, environ- 


ment, and a wrongly directed purpose in life. ‘‘It is no misfortune to be born 
poor, but it is a great misfortune to be born badly and reared unwisely. .. .” 
‘*Man's education begins in the cradle... ." ‘‘Nursery lies and fictitious rhymes 


‘engender fear, distrust, and, later on, deception, with false pride, the mother of 
‘‘most crime. From this springs much of the prevailing egotism of the present 
‘day, which would induce most men to steal rather than beg. And just as in 
‘* midlife tumors arise from embryonic flaws, so the unforeseen crime of manhood 
‘*may have been thoughtlessly coached in the infant's cradle.” 

It is noteworthy that in two-thirds of all cases criminals lost either both or one 
of their parents early in life, and it seems ‘‘that the care of even an indifferent 
parent is better than none at all. If a parent, especially a father, is not a total 
wreck, he will usually try to have his child do better than himself.” 

Dr. Christopher opposes the present system of treating criminals; he says: 
‘*The whole treatment of prisoners, guilty or innocent, from the time of arrest to 
‘‘the time of trial, which is sometimes many months, is nothing short of being a 
‘* barbarous disgrace to a civilised State." He goes so far as to add that it ‘‘is the 
greatest cause of crime which is brought to public notice.” 

Therefore Dr. Christopher proposes the utter abolition of punishment, saying : 
‘*As a preventive of crime punishment is simply a notorious failure. It reforms 
‘‘neither child nor man, if they are in need of reform, though it is often an inci- 
‘dent along the line, and if they are not in need of reform they can atone for 
‘their acts in a rational way. He who is incapable of reform is simply an irres- 
‘*ponsible being.’’ 
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The practical application of his theory he expresses as follows: ‘‘ While so- 
ciety must have laws to secure order, it should exclude the delinquent only to cor- 
“rect and restore them. The severest and only just penalty that can be inflicted 
‘‘on any criminal is a full realisation of the nature of his crime, which involves a 
“reform of his character. This can only be secured by education—an education 
‘for moral light, right relationship, first principles. In other words, it is a re- 
‘‘ligious question, view it as you may. A satisfying final purpose must be found 
‘in order to insure right character and a desire for the proper conduct.” 





The cause of the new woman has found an enthusiastic champion in M. JuLzes 
Bots, who has recently published a very readable book on the subject, Z’ Zve nou- 
velle, (Paris: Léon Chailley, 41 Rue de Richelieu. Pp., 381. Price, fr. 3.50.) 
M. Bois is unstinted in his praise and admiration for the inexhaustible potencies of 
the fair sex, and reviews their anthropology, or rather, if we may use the word in 
its literal sense, their gynzecology, less with the eye of the scientist than with the 
aim of the passionate special pleader. With many sound and common sense claims 
he has mingled a few very doubtful sociological theories, evidently at second hand. 
He proclaims the judgment day of social anthropocentrism, the overthrow of the 
femme-poupée, the femme-reflet, the femme-victime, above all of that monstrum 
ingens the femme-homme, and hails the advent of the femme-femme. ‘‘Woman, 
before being a wife, a sweetheart, or a mother, is and should be first a woman. 
Her full freedom must be conserved.” This new woman is not a new creation, 
moreovor, but existed in the old woman, who was her undeveloped Platonic arche- 
type. All the sides of her life M. Bois considers in brief, outspoken terms and 
shows great knowledge of her condition in all countries. We Americans have not 
so much need to take his admonitions to heart as Continental Europeans, seeing 
that captious critics are prone to regard us as suffering rather from gynocentrism 
than anthropocentrism. Be that as it may, and sticking still to the geometrical 
metaphor, what we have both to look forward to in the new dawning millennium 
is an anthropic, gynecic bi-focism, preferably of curves with vanishing ellipticity; 
when which consummation has been reached, the eternal problem will be solved 

peKpK, 


Kart Pearson, Professor of Applied Mathematics in University College, Lon- 
don, the editor of Clifford’s posthumous works, and the author of a book entitled 
A Grammar of Science which created considerable discussion in philosophical 
and scientific quarters, has now given to the public a handsome work in two vol- 
umes entitled 7he Chances of Death and Other Studies in Evolution. The lec- 
tures and essays constituting the two volumes have been written in the last six 
years and are on the most varied subjects. We append the titles of the first vol- 
ume: ‘‘The Chances of Death,” ‘‘ The Scientific Aspect of Monte Carlo Roulette,” 
‘tReproductive Selection," ‘‘Socialism and Natural Selection,” ‘‘ Politics and Sci- 
ence,” ‘‘Reaction! A Criticism of Mr. Balfour’s Attack on Rationalism,” ‘‘Woman 
and Labor,” ‘‘ Variation in Man and Woman.” The treatment in all is predomi- 
nantly exact, with a mathematical bias. Despite the heterogeneity of their titles, 
the author believes there will be found a unity in his essays which will be interest- 
ing at least to the psychologist, if not to the general reader, for the works of every 
man mirror the unity of the same mind, however diverse may be the problems 
which it attacks. In all of them he believes the sympathetic reader will find the 
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fundamental note of their author's thought, namely, ‘‘the endeavor to see all phe 
nomena, physical and social, as a connected growth, and describe them as such in 
the briefest formula possible." There are some fine studies in statistical method 
in the book, as well as a display of independent insight into the general problems 
of life. Of numerous illustrations, the most notable are those of the death dances 
taken from the old German painters, and notably a frontispiece embodying Mr. 
Pearson's own conception of the bridge of life. We hope to return to this work 
more at length in 7hke Monist. (Edwin Arnold: London and New York. Price, 
$8.00.) 





One of the most praiseworthy recent attempts at combining classical literary 
form with choice typography, and inexpensiveness, is the Bibelot Series of Mr. 
Thomas B. Mosher, cf 45 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. This series is published 
monthly in petite form, tastefully bound in paper, averaging thirty-two pages, and 
costing but five cents each. In the original Foreword—all such series which in 
taste, matter, and terminology affect the past, have ‘‘forwords” and not ‘‘pref- 
aces"—the author tells us it is the simple plan of the Bibelot ‘‘to bring together 
the posies of other men bound by a thread of one’s own choosing.” Things which 
do not find a way to wider reading, but are yet ‘‘the things which perish never," 
such as the lyrics of Blake, the ballades of Villon, time-honored Latin student 
songs, etc., are to be reprinted here in a form which will render them accessible 
and pleasing to all readers. We find, for example in Volume I., besides those above 
mentioned, the following pieces: ‘‘A Discourse of Marcus Aurelius,"’ ‘‘ Fragments 
from Sappho,” ‘‘Sonnets on English Dramatic Poets,” ‘‘ The Pathos of the Rose 
in Poetry,” etc.; in Volume II. ‘‘A Flower of Laurium,” ‘‘ Songs of Dead Floren- 
tines,” ‘‘Certain Songs and Sonnets from Astrophel and Stella,” ‘‘The Death of 
Darnley—from Bothwell, a Tragedy”; and in the present current volume ‘‘ Idyls 
from Theocritus, Bion, and Moscus,” translated by such men as Andrew Lang, 
Leigh Hunt, Matthew Arnold, and John Addington Symonds, ‘‘ Selections from 
Dr. John Donne,” ‘‘ Letters of Marque, Selections from a Suppressed Book by 
Rudyard Kipling,” and ‘‘ Father Damien '’ by Robert Louis Stevenson—from which 
last two it will be seen that modern authors are not lacking. Such rare gems, 
which usually lie hidden and scattered in many huge and dusty tomes, are in this 
Series laid at the disposal of the whole world. There are few who would not be 
better both in literary and moral tone for the companionship of any one of them. 


We record with pleasure the publication of Major J. G. R. Fortone's Short 
Studies of the Science of Comparative Religions. The wide and long experience 
of the author, combined with the practical points of view which he has adopted, is 
certainly destined to bear fruit in the field of comparative mythology and religious 
belief. The present volume, which consists of amplifications of certain encyclo- 
pedia articles on religious terms, rites, and symbolisms is virtually an epitome of 
religions, particularly those of Asia. It is intended for the general reader rather 
than the specialist, the former of whom will find here good representative extracts 
from the religious literature of the Asiatic nations, and a brief digest of their main 
tenets and beliefs. A number of illustrations and several excellent maps that are 
invaluable in such studies accompany the text. (London: Bernard Quaritch 
1897. Pages, 663. Royal 8vo. Price, 28s.) 
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